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1 HAN * in the London papers, 

_ the fecond edition of the Age of Reaſan, printed, the Advertiſement 

ſays, from the Author's Manuſcript, and entered at Stationer' 

Hall, <] have never ſent any manuſcript to any perſon. —lt is 

 berefore a forgery to fay it is printed from the Author's Manu- 

fSetipt, and, J ſuppoſe is done to 2500 the Publiſher a pretence of 
Copy Right, which he has no title to. 


I ſend you a printed Copy, which is the 1 one T have ſent 
10 London, —1 wiſh you to make a cheap edition of it. I know 
not by what means any copy has got over to London. — F any per 3 
fon has made a Manuſcript Copy, I can have no doubt but it i, 
full of errors, —I wiſh you would talk with Mr.- upon 
this ſubject, as I wiſh to knaw by what means this trick has 
been played, and from 2 ad ore has got poſſeſſion of 
. any 8 
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1 HAVE mentioned i in the former part of The 1005 
of Reaſon, that it had long been my intention to 


| publiſh my thoughts upon 3 * 3 but that 1 had 


originally reſerved it to a late period in life, in- 


tending it to be the laſt work I ſhould undertake. 


The circumſtances, however, that exiſted in France 
in the latter end of the year 1793, determined me 


to delay it no longer. The juſt and humane prin- 


ciples of the revolution, which philoſophy had firſt 
diffuſed, had been departed from. The Idea, always 
dangerous to Society as it is derogatory to the Al- 
mighty - that prieſts | could forgive ſins - though it 
ſeerned" to exiſt no longer, had blunted the feelings 
of humanity, and callouſly prepared men for the com · 


miſſion! of all crimes. The intolerant ſpirit of church 
perſecution had transferred itſelf inte politics; the tri? 


bunals, "ſtyled Revolutionary, ſupplied the place of 
an jnquiſition; and the Guillotine of the Stake“ I 


ſaw many of my moſt intimate friends deſtroyed ; 
others Uaily: carried to priſon; and I had reaſon to 
* e eee believe, 
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believe, and had alſo intimations given me, that the 


lame 1 was bod tees aa 


Under theſs Agb I OE the . 25 
of the Age of Reaſon; I had, beſides, neither Bible 
nor Teſtament to refer to, though. [ was writing 
againſt both; nor could I procure any; notwithſtanding 


which, I have produced a work that no Bible Believer, 
though writing at his eaſe, and with a Library of 
Church books about him can . refute. Towards the 
latter end of December of that year, a motion was 
made and carried, to exclude foreigners from che Con- 
vention. There were but two, Anacharſis Cloots 
and myſelf, and 1 ſaw I was particularly pointed at by 


Bourdon de POiſe, in his ſpeech on that motion. 


” "Conceiving, after this, that I had but a ow. * of | 
liberty, I fat down, and brought the work to a cloſe as 
ſpeedily as poſlible ; and I had not finiſhed it more than 


ſix hours, in the ſtate it has ſince appeared, before a 
guard came about three in the morning, with an 


order, ſigned by the two Committees of Public Safety 
and Surety General, for putting me in arreſtation as a 
foreigner, and conyeying me to the priſon of the Lux- 
embourg. I contrived, in my way there, to call on 
Joel Barlow, and I put the Manuſcript of the work into 


his hands, as more ſafe than in my poſſeſſion in priſon , 
and not knowing what might be the fate in . 
either of the writer or the work, I addreſſed it to the 
protection of the citizens of the United . 


It 


C3) 


It is {juſtice that I ſay, that the guard who exe- 
euted this order, and the interpreter to the Committee 


of General Surety, who accompanied them to examine 
my papers, treated me not only with civility, but wich 
reſpect. The keeper of the Luxembourg, Benoit, a man 


of a good heart, ſhewed to me every friendſhip in his 
power, as did allo all his family, while he continued in 
that ſtation, He was removed from i it, put into arreſ- 


tation, and carried before the een upon a magnate 
dcoufurion, but , 


3 Sans 5-4, 
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1 I. had been in the Linembôu rg about three 
weeks, the Americans, then in Paris, went in a body to 
the Convention, to reclaim me as their countryman and 
friend; but were anſwered by the Preſident; Vadier, who 
was alſo Preſident of the Committee of Surety General, 
and had ſigned the order for my arreſtation, that I was 
born in England. 1 heard no more after this, from 
any perſon out of the walls of the priſon, till the fall of 
e on ; the ofh of Thermidor. July 275 17 94. 


About two months Wikre - this event, 1 was ſeized 

Wich a fever, that in its progreſs had every fymptom of 
decoming mortal, and from the effects of which I am 

not recovered, It was then that I remembered with 

renewed fatisfaftion, and congratulated myſelf moſt 
ſincerely, on having written the former part of, <« The 

Age of Reaſon,” I had then but little expeckation 
of ſurviving, and thoſe about me had lefs.” 13 know 

therefore, by experience, the enen du trial of 1 my 

own. principles, 


I was 


3 
| 
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1 was then with three chamber comrades: Joſeph 
Vanhuele of Bruges, Charles Baſtini, and Michael Ro- 
byns of Louvain. The unceaſing and anxious attention 


of theſe three friends to me, by night and day, I 
remember with gratitude and mention with pleaſure, | It 


happened that a phyſician (Dr. Graham, ) and a ſurgeon 
(Mr. Bond) part of the ſuite: of General O'Hara, were 


then in the Luxembourg: I aſk not myſelf, whether it 
be convenient to them, as men under the Engliſh Go 
vernment, that I expreſs to them my thanks; but 1 
ſhould reproach myſelf if I did not; and alſo to the 
phyſician of the Lee, Dr. Markoſki. OP 
© Str TRE pots 
 Thave foe ren. to ems becuuſe 1 cannot dig | 
cover any other, that this illneſs, preſerved. me in 
exiſtence. . Among the papers.of Robeſpierre, that were 
examined and reported upon to the Convention, by a 
Committee of Deputies, is a note in the hand de of 
Robeſpierre,. in the following words: 300 Hcrleg Vas 


Wo 


Der que Thomas ” that 9 9 — 
Paine ſoit decretẽ d' accu- Paine be decreed of accu- 
ſation, pour \interet de | ſation, for, the intereſt of 
Amerique autant que de America as well as of 
la France l e os France. I boo 100 


— 


Fr rom What A it was that the intention was ; not, 
put in execution, I know not, and cannot inform myſelf; 
and therefore I aſcribe i it to [\mpoſſibility, on account 
of that pines, | 


LE 


ſition. It is not becauſe right principles have been 
violated, that they are to be abandoned. 


1 l 8 . Woke at liberty, ſeveral pub- 
lications written, ſome in America, and ſome in England, 
as anſwers to the former part of «© The Age of Reaſon.” 
If the authors of theſe can amuſe themſelves by fo doing, 


I ſhall not interrupt them. They may write againſt the 
work, and againſt me, as much as they pleaſe ; they do 
me more ſervice than they intend, and I can have no 


objection that they write on. They will find, however, 
by this Second Part, without its being written as an an- 
ſwer to them, that they muſt return to their work, and 


ſpin their cobweb over again. The firſt 1s bruſhed away 
by accident. . 


They will now find that I have furniſhed myſelf with 


a Bible and Teſtament ; and I can fay alſo, that I have 
found them to be much worſe books than I had con- 
ceived. If I have erred in any thing, in the former 
part of the Ape of Reaſon, it has been by ſpeaking Ber 
ter of ſome parts than they deſerved: 


I obſerve, that all my opponents reſort, more or 
ws, to what they call Scripture Evidence and Bible 


The Convention, to repair as much as lay in their 
power the injuſtice T had ſuſtained, invited me publicly 
and / unanimouſly: to return into the Convention, and 
which I accepted, to ſhew I could bear an injury with- 
out permitting it to injure my principles, or my diſpo- 
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= | 
Authority, to help them out. They are ſo little maſters 
of the ſubject, as to confound a diſpute about authen- 
ticity, with a diſpute about doctrines; I will, however, ; 
put them right, that if they ſhould be di ſpoſed to write 
| * more, * as _ * to 7 x. 


08. 1795, © THOMAS PAINE. 


THE 


| THE AGE OF REASON.” 


PART THE SECOND. 
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| Fr bus often been ſaid that any thing may be proved from the 
Bible; but before any thing can be admitted as proved by Bi- 
ble, the Bible itſelf muſt be proved to be true; for if the Bible 
be not true, or the truth of it be doubtful, it ceaſes to have 
authority, and cannot be admitted as proof of any thing. 

It has been the practice of all Chriſtian commentators on the 
Bible, and of all Chriſtian prieſts and preachers, to impoſe the 
Bible on the world as a maſs of truth, and as the word of God; 
they have diſputed and wrangled, and haveanathematized each 
other about the ſuppoſeable meaning of particular parts and 
paſſages therein; one has ſaid and inſiſted that ſuch a paſlage 
meant ſuch a thing; another, that it meant directly the con- 
trary; and a third, that it meant neither one nor the other, but 
ſomething different from both; and this they have called un- 
der ſtanding the Bible. . 5 

It has happened that all the anſwers that I have ſeen to the 
former part of the Age of Reaſon have been written by prieſts ; 
and theſe pious men, like their predeceſſors, contend and wran- 
gle, and wnder/land the Bible; each underſtands it differently, 
but each underſtands it beſt; and they have agreed in nothing, 
but in telling their readers, that Thomas Paine underſtands 
it not. EP . . | 
Now, inſtead of waſting their time, and heating themſelves 
in fractious diſputations about doctrinal points drawn from the 
Bible, theſe men ought to know, and if they do not, it is civi- 


lity to inform them, that the firſt thing to be undenſtood is, 
whether there is ſufficient authority for believing the Bible to 
be the word of God, or N there is not: | 


There 
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that tell us ſo, were written by his authority. log 
It is not the antiquity of a tale, that is any evidence. of its 


2 THE AGE OF REASON, PART IT, 


There are matters in that book, ſaid to be done by the ex- 
preſs command of God, that are as ſhocking to humanity, and te 


every idea we have of moral juſtice, as any thing done by Ro- 


beſpierre, by Carrier, by Joſeph le Bon, in France; by the 


Engliſh government in the Eeft Indies; or by any other aſſaſſin 


in modern times. When we read in the books aſcribed to 
Moſes, Joſhua, &c. that they (the Iſraelites) came by ſtealth 


upon whole nations of people, who, as the hiſtory itſelf ſhews, 


had given them no offence ; that they put all thoſe nations to the 
fword';, that they ſpared neither age nor infancy; that they utterly 
defiroyed men, women, and children; that they leſt not a ſoul to breathe; 


expreſſions that are repeated over and over again in thoſe 


books, and that too with exulting ferocity; are we ſure theſe 
things are facts? are we ſure that the Creator of man com- 
miſſioned theſe things to be done ? are we ſure that the books 


truth; on the contrary, it is a ſymptom of its being fabulous; 


for the more ancient any hiſtory pretends to be, the more it has 
the reſemblance of a fable. The origin of every nation is bu- 


ried in fabulous tradition, and that of the Jews is as much ts 


be ſuſpected as any other. 


To charge the commiſſion of things upon the Almighty, 


which, in their own nature, and by every rule of moral juſ- 


tice, are crimes, as all aſſaſſination is, and more eſpecially the 

aſſaſſination of infants, is matter of ſerious concern. The Bi- 
ble tells us, that thoſe aſſaſſinations were done by the expreſs 
command of God. To believe therefore the Bible to be true, 
we muſt unbelieve all our belief in the moral juſtice of God; 


for wherein could crying or ſmiling infants offend ? And to read 


the Bible without horror, we muſt undoevery thing that is ten- 
der, ſympathiſing, and benevolent in the heart of man. Speak- 
ing for myſelf, if I had no other evidence that the Bible is 
fabulous, than the ſacrifice J muſt make to believe it to be 
true, that alone would be ſufficient to determine my choice. 


But in addition to all the moral evidence againſt the Bible, 
I will; in the progreſs of this work, produce ſuch other evi- 


dence, as even a prieſt cannot deny; and ſhew from that evi- 
dence, that the Bible is not entitled to credit, as being the 


word of God, 


But before I proceed to this examination, I will ſhew where- 
in the Bible diflers from all other ancient writings with reſpect 
to the nature of the evidence neceſſary to eſtabliſh its authen- 
ticity ; and this is the more proper to be done, becauſe the ad- 


vocates of the Bible, in their anſwers to the former part of the 


Age of Keaſon, undertake to ſay, and they put ſome ſtreſs there 
12 9 i „„ 
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PART IT. f AGE OF REASON. 3 


on, that the authenticity of the Bible is as well eſtabliſhed, as 
that of any other ancient book: as if our belief of the one could 
become any rule for, our belief of the other. 11 
I know, however, but of one ancient book that authorita» 
tively challenges univerſal conſent and belief; and that is Bu- 
cd's Elements of Geometry; and the reaſon is, becauſe it is a 
book of ſelf-evident demonſtration, entirely independent of its 
author and of every thing relating to time, place and circum- 
ſtance, The matters contained in that book would have the 
ſame authority they now have, had they been written by any 
other perſon, or had the work been anonymous, or had the au- 
thor never been known; for the identical certainty of who was 
the author, makes no part of our belief of the matters contained 
in the book. But it is quite otherwiſe with reſpe& to the 
books aſcribed to Moſes, to Joſhua, to Samuel, &c. thoſe are 
books of teſtimony, and they teſtify of things naturally incredi- 
ble; and therefore the whole of our belief, as to the authen- 
ticity of thoſe books, reſts, in the firſt place, upon the certainty 
that they were written by Moſes, Joſhua, and Samuel; ſecond- 
De Aa the credit we give to their teſtimony. We may be- 
lieve the firſt, that is, may believe the certainty of the author- 
hip, and yet not the teſtimony; in the ſame manner that we 
may believe that a certain perſon gave evidence upon a caſe, 
and yet not believe the evidence that he gave. But if it _ 
be found, that the books aſcribed to Moſes, Joſhua, and Samuel, 
were not written by Moſes, Joſhua, and Samuel, every 
part of the authority and authenticity of thoſe books is gone at 
once; for there can be no ſuch thing as forged or invented teſ- 
timony; neither can there be anonymous teſtimony, more 
eſpecially as to things naturally incredible; ſuch as that of 
talking with God face to face, or that of the ſun and moon 
ſtanding ſtill at the command of a man. en 
The greateſt part of the other ancient books are works of 
genius; of which kind are thoſe aſcribed to Homer, to Plato, 
to Ariſtotle to Demoſthenes, to Cicero, &c. here again the 
author is not an eſſential in the credit we give to any of thoſe 
works; for as works of genius, they would have the ſame merit 
they have now, were they anonymous. Nobody believes the 
Trojan ſtory, as related by Homer, to be true; for it is the poet 
only that is admired; and the merit of the poet will remain, 
though the ſtory be fabulous. But if we diſpelieve the matters 
related by the Bible authors, (Moſes for inſtance,) as we diſ- 


Euclid, according to chronological hiſtory, lived three hundred years before | 
Chriſt, and about one hundred before Archimedes; he was of the chy of Alex» 


andria in Egypt. . 75 „ 
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EET "THE AGE OF REASON. ART 11. 


believe the things related by Homer, there remains nothing of 
Moſes in our eftimation, but an impoſter. As to the ancient 
hiſtorians, from Herodotus to Tacitus, we credit them as far 
as they relate things probable: and credible, and no further; 


for if we do, we muſt believe the two miracles which Tacitus 
relates were performed by Veſpian, that of curing a lame 


man, and a blind man, in juſt the ſame manner as the ſame 
things are told of Jeſus Chriſt by his hiſtorians. We muſt 
alſo believe the miracle cited by Joſephus, that of the ſea of 

Pamphilia opening to let Alexander and his army paſs, as is 
related of the Red Sea in Exodus. Theſe miracles are quite 


as well authenticated as the Bible miracles, and yet we do not 


believe them; conſequently the degree of evidence neceſſary 


to eſtabliſh our belief of things naturally incredible, whether 


in the Bible or elſewhere, is far greater than that which ob- 
tains our belief to natural and probable things; and therefore 


the advocates for the Bible have no claim to our belief of the 
Bible, becauſe that we believe things ſtated in other ancient 
writings; ſince that we believe the things ſtated: in thoſe 
writings no farther than they are probable and eredible, or 


becauſe they are ſelf evident, like Euclid ; or admire them be- 
cauſe they are elegant, like Homer; or approve them, becauſe 
they are ſedate, like Plato; or judicious, like Ariſtotle, | 

Having premiſed thoſe things, I proceed to examine the 


authenticity of the Bible; and I begin with what are called the 


five books of Moſes, Genefis, Exodus, Leveticus, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy. My intention is to'ſhew, that thoſe books are 
ſpurious, and that Moſes is not the author of them; and ftill 
further, that they were not written in the time of Moſes, nor 
till ſeveral hundred years afterwards ; that they are no other 
than an attempted hiſtory of the life of Moſes, and of the times 
in which he is ſaid to have lived, and alſo of the times prior 
thereto, written by ſome very ignorant and ſtupid pretenders 
to-authorſhip, ſeveral hundred years after the death of Moſes ; 


as men now write hiſtories of things that happened, or are 
| ſuppoſed to have happened, ſeveral hundred, or ſeveral thou- 
ſand years ago. 1 TCR 1 


The evidence that 1 ſhall produce in this caſe is from the 


books themſelves; and I will confine myſelf to this evidence 


only. Were I to refer for proofs to any of the ancient authors, 


whom the advocates of the Bible call prophane authors, they 


would controvert that authority, as I controvert theirs : I will 
therefore come on them on their own ground, and oppoſe them 


with their own weapon, the Bible. 


In the firſt place, there is no affirmative evidence that Moſes 


is the author of thoſe books; and that he is the author, is alto- 


ether 


P ART: 11. THE AGE OF REASON. 


f Fre an unfounded opinion got abroad, nobody knows how. 

The ſtyle and manner in which thoſe books are written, give 

no tt to believe, or even to ſuppoſe, they were written by 
Moſes; for it is altogether the ſtyle and manner of another 

perſon ſpeaking of Moſes. In Exodus, Leviticus, and Num- 

bers, (for every thing in Geneſis is prior to the times of Moſes, 

and not the leaſt alluſion is made to him therein, ) the whole, I 
ſay, of theſe books is in the third perſon; it is alwavs, tbe Lord 


ſaid unto Meſes, or Moſes ſaid unto the Lord; or Moſes ſaid unto | 


the People, or the People ſaid unto Moſes ; and this is the ſtyle and 
manner that hiſtorians uſe in ſpeaking of the perſon whoſe 

lives and actions they are writing, It may be ſaid that a 
man may ſpeak of himſelf in the third perſon, and therefore it 


may be ſuppoſed that Moſes did: but ſuppoſuion proves 
nothing; and if the advocates for the belief that Moſes wrote 


thoſe books himſelf, have nothing better to. advance than ſup- 


poſition they may as well be ſilent. 1 


But granting the grammatical right, that Moſes might ſpeak 
of himſelf in the third perſon, becauſe any man might ſpeak 
of himſelf in that manner, it cannot he admitted as a fact in 
thoſe books, that it is Moſes who ſpeaks, without rendering 
Moſes truly ridiculous and abſurd :—for example, Numbers, 
_ Chap, xii. ver 3. Now the man Moſes was VER% MEEK above 
all the men which were on the face of the earth.” If Moſes ſaid 


this of himſelf, inſtead of being the meekeſt of men, be was 


one of the moſt vain and arrogant of coxcombs ;..and-the advo- 
| cates for thoſe books may now take which ſide they pleaſe, 


for both ſides are againſt them: if Moſes was not the author, 


the books are without authority; and if be was the author, 


the author is without credit, becauſe, to boaſt of  meekneſs, is 


the reverſe of meekneſs, and is & lie in ſentiment. 


In Deuteronomy, the ſtyle and manner of writing, ds 
more evidently than in the former books, that Moſes is not the 


writer. The manner here uſed is dramatical ; the writer 
opens the ſubject by a ſhort introductory diſcourſe, and then 
introduces Moſes as in the act of ſpeaking, and when he has 
made Moſes finiſh his harrangue, he (the writer) reſumes his- 


_ own part, and ſpeaks till he brings Moſes forward again, and 


at laſt cloſes the ſcene with an account of the death, funeral, 
and character of Moſes. 


This interchange of ſpeakers occurs four times in this book 3 


from the. firſt verſe of the firſt chapter, to the end of the fifth 
verſe, it is the writer who ſpeaks ; he then introduces Moſes as 


in the act of making his harraogue, and this continues to the 
end of the goth verſe of the fourth chapter; here the writer 


drops e and 0 2 8 bee of what was done in con- 
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ſequence of what Moſes, when living, is ſuppoſed to have faid, 
and which the writer has dramatically rehearſed. | 
The writer opens the ſubject again in the firſt verſe of the 
fifth chapter, though it is only by ſaying,'that Moſes called the 
people of Iſrael together ; he then introduces Moſes as before, 
and continues him as in the act of ſpeaking, to the end of the 
26th chapter. He does the ſame thing at the beginning of the 
27th chapter, and continues Moſes, as in the act of ſpeaking, 
to the end of the 28th chapter. At the 29th chapter the wri- 
ter ſpeaks again through the whole of the firſt verſe, and the firſt 
line of the ſecond verſe, where he introduces Moſes for the laſt 
time, and continues him, as in the act of ſpeaking, to the end 
%%% fo TE gn N 
The writer having now finiſhed the rehearſal on the part of 
Moſes, comes forward, and ſpeaks through the whole of the 
laſt chapter: he begins by telling the reader that Moſes went 
up to the top of Piſgah, that he ſaw fro m thence the land which 


(the writer fays) had been promiſed to Abraham, Iſaac, and 


Jacob; that he, Moſes died there, in the land of Moab, that 
he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, but thatno man 
knoweth of his ſepulchre unto this day, that is unto the time 
in which the writer lived, who wrote the book of Deutero- 
nomy. The writer then tells us, that Moſes was one hundred 
and ten years of age when he died—that his eye was not dim, 
nor his natural force abated; and he concludes, by ſaying; . 
that there aroſe not a prophet ſince in Iſrael like unto. Moſes, 
whom, fays this anonymous writer, the Lord knew face to face. 
Having thus ſhewn, as far as grammatical evidence implies, - 
that Moſes was not the writer of thoſe books, I will, after mak- 
ing a few obſervations on the inconſiſtencies of the writer of 
the book of Deuteronomy, proceed to ſhew from the hiſtorical 
and chronological evidence contained in thoſe books, that 
Mofes was not, becauſe he could not be, the writer of them; and 
conſequently, that there is no authority for believing, that the 
inhuman and horrid butcheries of men, women, and children, 
rold of in thoſe books were done, as thoſe books ſay they were, 
at the command of God. It is a duty incumbent on mn 
true deiſt, that he vindicates the moral juſtice of God, again 
the extununies ene Ho oe TR 7 ke TOR 
The writer of the book of Deuteronomy, whoever he was, 
for it is an anonymous work, is obſcure, and alſo contradictory 
with himſelt in the account he has given of Moſes. | 
After telling that Moſes went to the top of Piſgah (and it 
does not appear from any occount that he ever came down 
again,) he tells us, that Moſes died there in the land of Moab, 
and that he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab : but as 
there is no antecedent to the pronoun he, there is no knowing 
| | 15 ; | whe 
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who he was, that did bury him. If the writer meant that he 
(God) buried him, how ſhould he (the writer) know it ? or why 
ſhould we (the readers) believe him? ſince we know not who 
the-writer was that tells us ſo, for certainly Moſes could not 
himſelf tell where he was buried. it e 
The writer alſo tells us, that no man knoweth where the fe- 
pulchre of Moſes is unto this day, meaning the time in which 
this writer lived; how then ſhould he know that Moſes was bu- 
aied in a valley in the land of Mcab? for as the writer lived 
Jong after the time of Moſes, as is evident from his uſing the 
expreſſion of unto this day, meaning a great length of time after 
the deathof Moſes, be certainly was not at his funeral; and, 
on the other hand, it is impoſſible that Moſes himſelf could ſay, 


that no man knoweth where the ſepulchre is unto this day. To make 
| Moſes the ſpeaker, would be an improvement on the play of a 
child that hides himſelf, and cries nobody can find me; nobody 


can find Moſes. 


This writer has no where told us how he came by the ſpeeches 


which he has put into the mouth of Moſes to ſpeak, and there- 
fore we have a right to conclude, that he either compoſed them 
| himſelf, or wrote them from oral tradition. One or other of 
theſe is the more probable, ſince he has given, in the fifth chap- 
ter, a tableof commandments, in which that called the fourth 
commandment is different from the fourth commandment in the 


twentieth chapter of Exodus. In that of Exodus, the reaſon 


given for keeping the ſeventh day is, becauſe {ſays the com- 
mandment) God made the heavens and the earth in ſix days. 


and reſted on the ſeventh ; but in that of Deuteronomy, the 
reaſon given is that it was the day on which the children of 


Iſrael cameout of Egypt, and therefore, ſays this commandment 
the Lord thy God commanaed thee to keep the ſabbath-day, This 


makes no mention of the creation, nor that of the coming out 


of Egypt. There are alſo many things given as laws of Moſes 
in this book, that are not to be found in anyſof the other books 


among which is that inhuman and brutal law, chap. xxi. 


ver. 18, 19, 20, 21, which authorizes parents, the father and 


the mother, to bring their own children to have them ſtoned to 


death, for what is is pleaſed to call ſtubbornneſs. But prieſts 
have always been fond of preaching up Deuteronomy, for 


Deuteronomy preaches up tythes: and it is from this book, 


chap. xxv. ver. 4, they have taken the phraſe and applied it to 


tything, that thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox when he treadetb out the 
corn: and that this might not eſcape obſervation, they have no- 
ted it in the table of contents, at the head of the chapter, though | 

it is only a ſingle verſe of leſs than two lines. O prieſts ! 


prieſts! ye are willing to be compared to an ox, for the ſake 
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during the courſe of that year. 
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of tythes. Though it is im poſſible for us to know identically whe 
the writer of Deuteronomy was, it is not difficult to diſcover 
him profeſſionally, that he was ſome Jewiſh prieſt, who lived, as 
I ſhall ſhew in the courſe of this work, at leaſt three hundred 
and fifty years after the time of Moſes. . 

I come now to ſpeak of the hiſtorical and chronological evi- 
dence. The chronology that I ſhall uſe is the Bible chrono- - 
logy ; for I mean not to go out of the Bible for evidence of any 
thing, but to make the Bible itſelf prove hiſtorically and chro- 
nologically that Moſes is not the author of the books aſcribed 


to him. It is therefore proper that I inform the readers (ſuch 


an one, at leaſt as may not have the opportunity of knowing 


it) that in the larger Bibles, and alſo in ſome ſmaller ones, there 


is a ſeries of chronology printed in the margin'of every page, 
for the purpoſe of ſhewing how long the hiftorical matters 


ſtated in each page happened, or are ſuppoſed to have happened, 


before Chriſt, and conſequently the diſtance of time between 


one hiſtorical circumſtance and another. 


I begin with the book of Geneſis. In the 14th chapter of 


SGegneſis, the writer gives an account of Lot being taken pri- 
ſoner in a battle between the four kings againſt five, and carried 


off; and that when the account of Lot being taken, came to 
Abraham, that he armed all his houſhold, and marched to reſ= _ 
cue Lot from the captors; and that he purſued them unto Dan, 
„ | 0 FFP = 
To ſhew in what manner this expreſſion of purſuing them unte 
Dan applies to the caſe in queſtion, I will refer to two circum- 


ſtances, the one in America, the other in France. The city now | 
called New Vork, in America, was originally New Amſterdam; 


and the town in France, lately called Havre Marat, was before 


called Havre-de-Grace. New Amſterdam was changed to New 


Vork in the year 1664: Havre-de-Grace to Havre Marat in the 


year 1793. Should, therefore, any writing be found, though 


without date, in which the name of New Vork ſhould be men- 


tioned it Would be certain evidence that ſuch a writing could 


not have been written before, and muſt have been written after 
New Amſterdam was changed to New York, and conſequently 
not till after the year 1664, or at leaſt during the courſe of that 
year. And in like manner, any dateleſs writing, with the name 
of Havre-Marat, would be certain evidence that ſuch a writing 
muſt have been written after Havre-de-Grace became Havre- 
Marat, and conſequently not till after the year 1793, or at leaſt 
I now come to the application of thoſe caſes, and to ſhew that 
there was no ſuch place as Dan, till many years after the death 
of Moſes ; and conſequently that Moſes could not be the writer 


of the book of [Oy TY eee account of purſuing chem 
unto Dan is given. 

The place that is calle Daned in i thi Bible, was orlpinally a. 
town. of the Gentiles, called Laiſh ; and when the tribe of Dan 
ſcized upon this town, they changed i it's name to Dan, in com- 
memoration of Dany who was the father of that rribe, and the 
great grandſon of Abraham 

To eſtabliſh this in proof, it is neceſſary to refer from Ges 

neſis to the 18th chapter of the book called the book of Judges. 
It is there ſaid, (ver. 27,) that they (the Danites) came unto 
Laiſb to a people | that were quiet and ſecure, and they ſmote them with 
the edge of the ſiboru, (the Bible is filled with murder, and 

burned the city with fire; and they built a city, (ver. 28, ) and dwelt 

therein, and they called the name of the city Dan, after the name 
Dan their father, howbeit the name of the city was Laiſb at the firſt. 

This account of the Danites taking poſſeſſion of Laiſn, and 
changing it to Dan, is placed in the book of Judges immedi- 
ately afcer the death of Sampſon. The death of Sampſon is ſaid 
to have happened 1120 years before Chriſt, and that of Moſes 
1451 before Chriſt ; and therefore, according to the hiſtofical 

arrangement, the piace was not called Dan till 33t N after | 
the death of Moſes, © 
here is a ſtriking confuſigh between the hiſtorical and the 
chronological: -atrangernent in the book of Judges. The five 
laſt chapters, as they ftand in the book, 17, 18; 19, 20, 21, 
are put chronologically ':before- all the preceding chapters; 
they are made to be 28 years before the 16th chapter, 266 before 
the 15th, 245 before the 13th, 195 before the gth, 25 before 
the 4th, and 15 years before the xt chapter. - This ſhews the 
uncertain and fabulous ſtate of the Bible. According to the 
chronological arrangement, the taking of Laiſh, and giving 
it the name of Dan, is made to be twenty years after the 
death of: Joſhua, who was the ſucceſſor of Moſes; and by the 
hiſtorical order, as it ſtands in the book, it is made to be 300 
ears after the death of Joſhua, and 331 after that of Moſes ; 

t they both exclude Moſes from being the writer of Geneſis. 
becauſe according: to either of the ſtatements, no ſuch a place - 
as Dan exiſted in the time of Moſes; and therefore the writer 
of Geneſis muſt have been ſome. perſon that lived after the 
town of Laiſh had” the name of Dan; and | who that perſon 
-was nobody 'knows, and conſequently the Pere af Genefis i is 

anonymous, and without authority. x 
I come now to ſtate another point of hiſtorical and 8 
logical evidence, and to ſhew therefrom, as in the preceding 
2 Tr Moſes 1 is not the 8 of the book of Geneſis. | 
. 3 14 3 : 4 ! 9 44 L 
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In the.36th chapter of Geneſis there is given a genealogy df 
the ſons and deſcendants of Eſau, who are called Edomites, and 
alſo a liſt, by name, of the kings of Edom; in enumerating of 
which, it is ſaid, ver. 31, “ And theſe are the kings that reigned 
in Edom, before there reigned any king over the children of Iſrael.” 
Now, were any dateleſs writing to be found, in which, 


| : ſpeaking of any paſt events, the writer ſhould ſay, theſe things 


happened before there was any congreſs in America, or before 
there was any convention in France, it would be evidence that 
ſuch. writing could not have been written before, and could 
only be written after there was a» congreſs in America, or a 
convention in France, as the caſe might be: and conſequently 


that it could not be written by any perſon who died before 


there was a congreſs in the one country, or a convention in 
r ns or TE LIST: 
Nothing is more frequent, as well in hiſtory as in conver- 
ſation, than to refer to a fact in the room of a date; it is moſt 
natural ſo to do, firſt, becauſe a fact fixes itſelf in the memory 
better than a date; ſecondly, becauſe the fact includes the date 
and ſerves to give two ideas at once; and this manner of 
ſpeaking by circumſtances, implies as pofitively, that the fact 
alluded to is paſt, as if it was ſo expreſſed. When a perſon 
in ſpeaking upon any matter, ſays, it was before I was mar- 
ried, or before my ſon was born, or before I went to America, 
or before I went to France, it is abſolutely underſtood, and 
intended to be underſtood, that he has been married, that he 
haas had a ſon, that he has been in America, or been in France. 
Language does not admit of uſing this mode of expreſſion in 
any other ſenſe; and whenever ſ 55 an expreſſion is found any 
where, jt can only be underſtood in the ſenſe in which only it 
could haye been uſeen. engt 


» 


e ener 

I be paſſage, therefore, that I have quoted, that theſe 
are the kings that reigned in Edom, before there reigned any 
king over the children of Iſrael,” could only have been written 
after the firſt king began to reign over them; and conſequently 
that the book of Geneſis, ſo far from having been written by 
Moſes, could not have been written till the time of Saul at 

leaſt. This is the poſitive ſenſe of the paſſage: but the ex- 
preſſion, any king, implies more kings than one; at leaſt it im- 

plies two; and this will carry it to the time of David; and if 
taken in a general ſenſe, it carries itſelf through all times of the 
Jewiſh monarchy. e 


. 
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Had we met with this verſe. in any part of the Bible tha 


profeſſed to have been written after kings began to reign in 
- Toael, it would have been impoſſible not to have ſeen the ap- 

_  Plication of it. It happens then that this is the caſe; the two 
books of Chronicles, which give a hiſtory of all the * 8 1 
e 3 
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Iſrael, are profeſſedly,. as well as in fact, written after the Jew < 
iſh; monarchy began, and this verſe that I have quoted, and 
all the remaining verſes of the 36th chapter of Geneſis, are, 
word for word, in the firſt chapter of Chronicles, beginning 
at the ee 8 e ee 
It was with conſiſtency that the writer of the Chronicles 
could ſay, as he has ſaid, Iſt Chron, chap. i. verſe 43, Theſe 
are the kings that reigned in Edom, before there reigned any king over 
the children f Iſrael, becauſe he was going to give, and has 
given, a lift of the kings that had reigned in Iſrael ; but as it 
is impoſſible that the ſame expreſſion could have been uſed be- 
fore that period, it is as certain as any thing can be proved 
from hiſtorical language, that this part of Geneſis is'taken from 
Chronicles, and that Geneſis is not ſo old as Chronicles, and 
probably not ſo old as the book of Homer, or as Æſop's fa- 
bles; admitting Homer to have been, as the tables of Chro- 
nology ſtate, contemporary with David or Solomon; and Eſop 
to have lived about the end of the Jewiſh monarch y. 
Take away from Geneſis the belief that Moſes was the au- 
thor, on which only the ſtrange belief that it is the word of 
God has ſtood, and there remains nothing of Geneſis but an 
anonymous book of ſtories, fables, and traditionary or inven- 
ted abſurdities, or of downright lies. The ſtory of Eve and 
the ſerpent and of Noah and his ark, drops to a level with the 
Arabian Tales, without the merit of being entertaining; and 
the account of men living to eight and nine hundred years, 
becomes as fabulous as the immortality of the giants of the = 
%C0000%%“õ ß / ß 
_  Befides the character of Moſes, as ſtated in the Bible, is the 
moſt horrid that can be imagined. If thoſe accounts be true, 
he was the wretch that firſt began and carried on wars on the 
ſcore, or on the pretence of religion; and under that maſk, or 
thar infatuation, committed the moſt unexampled atrocities 
that are to be found in the hiſtory of any nation, of which 1 
will ſtate only one inftances ee © 
When the Jewiſh army returned from one of their plunder- 
ing and murdering excurſions, the account goes on as follows 
Numbers, chap. Xxxi. ver. i 3 Uo kr yo 
And Moſes, and Eleazar the prieſt, and all the princes of 
the congregation went forth to meet them without the camp; 
and Moſes was wrath with the officers of the hoſt, with the 
captains over thouſands, and captains over hundreds, which 
came from the battle; and Moſes ſaid unto them, Have ye-ſa- 
ved all the alive? behold, theſe cauſed the children of 
Iſrael, through the council of Balaam, to commit treſpaſs 
againſt the Lord in the matter of Pear, and there was a plague 
ARR S among 
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among the congregation of the Lord. Now, "therefore, hill 
every male among the little ones, and kill: every woman that hath 
known. a man by lying with him; but all the women-children that 
ſr not known 4 man by Bing with bim, keep alive fer youre 
ſelves.” 

Among the deteſtable villains that in any del of the world 
have difgraced the name of man, it is impoſſible to find a greater 
than Moſes, if this account be true. Here is an order to butcher 
the boys, to maſſacre the mothers, and debauch the daughters. 

Let any mother put herſelf in the ſituation of thoſe mothers 

one child murdered, another deſtined to violation and herſelf in 
the hands of an executioner: let any daughter put herſelf in 
the fituation of thoſe daughters, deftined as prey to the mur- 
derers of a mother and a brother, and what will be their feelings ? 
It is in vain that we atttempt to impoſe upon nature, for na- 
ture will have her courſe, and the een chat tortures: all her 
ſocial ties is a falſe religion. 
After this deteſtable order, follows an account of the plun- 
der taken, and the manner of dividing it; and here it is that 
the profaneneſs of prieſtly hypocriſy increaſes the catalogue 
of crimes. Verſe 37, And the Lord's tribute of the ſheep 
was fix hundred and threeſcore and fifteen; and the beeves 
were thirty and ſix thouſand, of which the Lord's tribute was 
threefcore and twelve; and the aſſes were thirty thouſand, of 
which the Lord's tribute was threeſcore and one; and the per- 
ſons were ſixteen thouſand, of which the Lord's tribute was 
thirty and two.“ In ſhort the matters contained in this chap- 
ter, as well as in many other parts of the Bible, are too hor- 
rid for humanity to read, or for decency to hear; for it ap- 
pears from the 35th verſe of this chapter, that the number of 
women children conſigned to debauchery, by the _ of 
Moſes was thirty-two thouſand. _ 
People in general know not what wickedneſs] hace is in this 
pretended word of God. Brought up in habits of ſuperſtition 
they take it for granted, that the Bible is true, and that it is 
good; they permit themſelves not to doubt of it; and they 
carry the ideas they form of the benevolence of the Almighty 
to the book which they have been taught to believe was writ- 
ten by his authority. Good heavens I it is quite another thing 
it is a book of lies, wickednefs, and blaf phemy; for what can 
be greater I than. to aferibe the wickedneſs of n 
do the orders of the Almighty ? 

But to return to my ſubject, aut of ſhewiew that Moes is is 
not the author af the books aſeribed to him, and that the Bible 

is ſpurious. The two inſtances I have already given would be 
fukcien, without any — evidence, to invalidate the 
8 e authenticity 
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authenticity of any book that pretended to be four or five hun- 


dred years more ancient than the matters it ſpeaks of or refers 


to, as facts; for in the caſe of purſuing them unto Dan, and of 


the tings that. reigned over the children of Iſrael, not even the 
flimſy pretence' of prophecy can be pleaded. The expreſſions 


are in the preter tenſe, and it would be downright ideotiſm to 
ſay that a man could prophecy in the preter tenſe.” 
But there are many other paſſapes ſcattered throughout thoſe 
books, that unite in the ſame point of evidence. It is ſaid in 
Exodus (another of the books aſcribed to Moſes), chap. xvi. 


ver. 34, And the children of Iſrael did eat manna until they 


came io a land inhabited; they did eat manna until they came unts 


the borders of the land of Canaan,” "—o to 0 
Whether the children of Ifrael ate manna or not, or what 
manna was, or whether it was any thing more than a kind of 


fungus, or ſmall muſhroom, or other vegetable ſubſtance com- 
mon to that part of the country, makes no part of my argu- 


ment; all that I mean to ſhew is, that it is not Moſes that 
could write this account, becauſe the account extends itſelf 
beyond the life time of Moſes. ' Moſes according to the Bible, 
(but it is ſuch a book of lies and contradictions, there is no 
knowing which part to believe, or whether any), died in the 
wilderneſs, and never came upon the borders of the land of 
Canaan ; and conſequently it could not be he, that ſaid what 


the children of Iſrael did, or what they ate when they came 


there. This account of eating manna, which they tell us was 
written by Moſes, extends itſelf to th 


| e time of Joſhua, the 
ſucceſſor of Moſes; as appears by the account given in the 


book of Joſhua, after the children of Iſrael had paſſed the ri- 
ver Jordan, and came unto the borders of the land of Canaan, 
Joſhua, chap. v. ver. 12. And the manna'ceaſed on the marrow, 
after they had eaten of the old corn of the land; neither had the chil- 
dren of Ifrael manna any more, but they did eat of the fruit of the 


land of Canaan that year.” e e beer 
But a more remarkable inſtance than this occurs in Deute- 


ronomy; which while it ſhews that Moſes could not be the 


writer of that book, ſhews alſo the fabulous notions that pre- 


vailed at that time about giants. In the third chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, among the conqueſts ſaid to be made by Moſes, is 
an account of the taking of Og, king of Baſan, verſe 12. 
For only Og, king of Baſan, remained of the race of gi- 


ants; behold, his bedſtead was a bedſtead of iron; is it not in 


Rabbath of the children of Ammon? nine ecubits was the 
length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit 
ol a man.“ A cubit is 1 foot 9 5 inches ; the length there- 
fore of the bed was 16 feet 4 inches, and the breadth 7 feet np 5 
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ches: thus much for this giant's bed. Now for the hiſtorical part 
which, though the evidence is not ſodirect and poſitive as in the 
former caſes, it is nevertheleſs very preſumable and corroborating 
evidence, and is better than the bſſevidence on the contrary ſide. 
The writer by way of proving the exiſtence of this giant, 
refers to his bed, as to an ancient relich, and ſays, is it not in 
Rabbath (or Rabbah) of the children of Ammon? meaning 
that it is; for ſuch is frequently the Bible method of affirming 


na a thing. But it could not be Moſes that ſaid this, becauſe 


Moſes could know nothing about Rabbah, nor of what was in 
it. Rabbah was not a city belonging to this giant king, nor 


was it one of the cities that Moſes took, The knowledge, 
therefore, that this bed was at Rabbah, and of the particulars 
of its dimenſions muſt be referred to the time when Rabbah was 
taken, and this was not till four hundred years after the death 


of Moſes, for which ſee 2 Sam. chap. xii. ver. 26. © And 
Joab (David's general) fought againſt Rabbah of the children 


of Ammon, and took the royal city, &c. “ 


As I am not undertaking to point out all the contradictions 
in time, place, and circumſtance, that abound in the books 


aſcribed to Moſes, and which prove to demonſtration, that 


thoſe books could not be written by Moſes, nor in the time of 
Moſes; I proceed to the book of Joſhua, and to ſhew that 
Joſhua is not the author of that book, and that it is anony- 
mous, and without authority. The evidence I ſhall produce 
is contained in the book itſelf; I will not go out of the Bible 


teſtimony is always good againſt itſelf.” 


for proof againſt the ſuppoſed authenticity of the Bible. Falſe 


* 


Joſhua, according to the firſt chapter of Joſhua, was the 


immediate ſucceſſor of Moſes; he was moreover a military 


man, which Moſes was. not; and he continued as chief of the 


people of Iſrael twenty-five years; that is from the time that 


Moſes died, which, according to the Bible chronology, was 


1451 years before Chriſt, until 1426 years before Chriſt, when, 


according to the ſame chronology, Joſhua died. If therefore 


we find in this book, ſaid to have been written by Joſhua, re- 
| ferences to fads done after the death of Joſhua, it is evidence 


that Joſhua could not be the author; and alſo that the book * 


could not have been written till after the time of the lateſt fact 


which it records. As to the character of the book, it is horrid; 
it is a military hiſtory of rapine and murder; as ſavage and bru- 
tal as thoſe recorded of his predeceſſor in villainy and hypo- 


_ eriſy, Moſes; and the blaſphemy conſiſts, as in the former 
books in aſcribing thoſe deeds to the orders of the Almighty. 


In the firſt place, the book of Joſhua, as is the caſe in the 


preceding books, is written in the third perſon; it is the 


hiſtorian 


7 * 


/ of * 


Hiſtorian of Joſhua that ſpeaks, for it would have been ab- 
ſurd and vain-glorious, that Joſhua ſhould ſay of himſelf, as 
is faid of him in the laſt verſe of the ſixth chapter, that 
bis fame was noiſed throughout all the country,” I now come 
more immediately to the proof. 


PARTIL. ru AGE 


In the 24th chapter, ver. 31, it is ſaid, «© And Tſrael ſerved 
the Lord all the days of Joſhua, and all the days of the elders 

that over-lived Joſhua.” Now in the name of common ſenſe, 
can it be Joſhua that relates what people had done after he was 
dead? This account muſt not only have been written by 
ſome hiſtorian that lived after Joſhua, but that lived alſo 
after the elders that had out-lived Joſhua. ' ©  - 


5 * f 


There are ſeveral paſſages of a general meaning with refpedt 
to time, ſeattered throughout the book of Joſhua, that carries 


the time in which the book was written to à diſtance from 


the time of Joſhua, but without marking by excluſion any 
particular time; as in the paſſage above quoted. In that paſſage 
the time that intervened between the death of Joſhua, and the 
death of the elders, is excluded diſcriptively and abſolutely, 
and the evidence ſubſtantiates that the book could not have 
been written till after the death of the laſt . 
But though the paſſages to which I allude, and which I am 

going to quote, do not deſignate any particular time by ex- 


v a# 


cluſion, they imply'a time far more diſtant from the days of | 


Joſhua, than is contained between the death of Joſhua and 


the death of the elders. Such is the paſſage, chap. x. ver. 143 


where, after giving an account that the ſun ſtood ſtill upon 
Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon, at the command 


of Joſhua, (a tale fit only to 'amuſe children *,) the paſſage 
8 „ FN 3 6 . | ary enn } 1 
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This tale of the ſun. ſtanding ſtill upon mount Gibeon,. and the moon in te 
could not have happened without being known all over the world, One half 


valley of Ajalon, is one of thoſe fables that detects itſelf, - Such a circumſtance 


would have wondered why the ſun did not riſe, and the other why it did not fet; 


and the tradition of it would be univerſal ; whereas there is not a nation in the 


world that knows any thing about it, But why muſt the moon ſtand ſtill ? What 
occaſion could th 


f ere be for moon- light in the day-time, and that too whilſt the g. 


-ſun ſhined ? As a poetical figure, the whole is well enough; it is akin to that in 
the ſong of Deborah and Baruk, The 


ftars in their courſe;, fought againſt Siſera; 


but it is inferior to the figurative declaration of Mahomet, to the perſons who | 
came to expoſtulate with him on his goings on; Wert thou, ſaid he, to come to me 


with the ſun in thy right hand, and the moon in thy left it ſhould not alter my career. 


For Joſhua to have exceeded Mahomet, he ſhould have put the ſun and moon, one 
.in each pocket, and carried them as Guy Faux carried his dark lanthorn, and taken 
them out to ſhine as he might happen to want them. The ſublime and the ridi- 
culous are often ſo nearly related, that it is difficult to claſs them ſeparately. 
One ſtep above the ſublime, makes the ridiculous, and one ſtep above the ridicu- 
lous, makes the ſublime again; the account, however, abſtracted from the poeti- 
cal fancy, ſhews the ignorance of Joſhua, for he ſhould have commanded the 

| | / 
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ſays—“ And FO was no day like that, before it, nor after ith, 
that the Lord hearkened to the voice of man. 
The time implied by the expreflion after it, that is, after 
that day, Sing; put in compariſon with all the time that paſſed 
" efore it, muſt, in order to give any expreſſive ſignification to 
e paſlage, mean a great length 5 775 ime . for example it would 
| Fa been ridiculous to have ſaid ſo the next 0755 or the next 
week, or the next month, or the next year; to give therefore 
meaning to the paſſage, comparative with the wonder it re- 
lates, and the prior time it alludes to, it muſt mean centuries 
of yeats; leſs however than one, would be triling and leſs 
| than two, would be barely admiflible, | Fly» 
A diſtant but: general time is alſo expteſſed in The: Sth chap- 
ter; where, after. giving an account of the taking the city of 
Ai, it is ſaid, ver. 28, “ And Joſhua burned Ai, and made it 
an heap for ever, a deſolation unto this day; and again, ver. 
29, where ſpeaking of the king of Ai, whom Joſhua had 
Hanged, and buried at the entering of the gate, it is ſaid, 
And, he raiſed, thereon a great heap of ſtones, which. re- 
raaineth, unto this day, that is, unto the day or-tane-in-which 
the writer of the book of Joſhua lived. And again, in the 40th 
chapter, Where after ſpeaking of the five kings, whom Joſhua 
had hanged on. five trees, and then thrown in a cave, it is. laid, 
\nd he laid great nes on the cave's mouth, whzch a 
oY this very day. 95 . 
In enumerating. Fong N 0 af Jolboas,. and of he . 
tribes, and ol the p places which, they conquered or attempted, it 
is aid, chap, xy. ver, 63, „ As for the Jebuſites, the inha- 
ditants of Jeruſalem, the children of Judah could not drive 
them out; but pt r dwell with the children of Judah 
A JERUSALEM" ante this day. The "queſtion upon this 
paſſage is, At what time did the Jebuſites and the children of 


5 Judah dwell together at Jeruſalem? as this matter occurs 


again in the firſt chapter of Judges, T mall reſerve my obſer- 
Tae till I come to that part. 
+ Having thus ſhewn from the book of Joſhua itſelf, without | 
; any auxiliary evidence whatever, that Joſhua is not the author 
of that book, and that it is anonymous, and conſequently - 
without authority, 1 proceed, a as defore e tothe book 
of | ud ges. ar {Qt 5909 S181 03 8948, 0445 . 
i The book of Judah is anonymous on the face of. it; ak 
therefore, even the Þ mack is wanting to call it the word of 
God; it has not much a8 4 nominal, Vet it is alto 
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This book begins with the ſame expreſſion as the book of 
Joſhua. That of Joſhua begins chap. 1. ver, 1. Notu after the 
death of MHoſes, &c. and this of Judges, begins, Now after the 
death of Foſhua, &c, This, and the ſimilarity of ſtyle between 


the two books, indicate that they are the work of the ſame au- 


thor; but who he was, is altogether unknown; the only point 


that the book proves is, that the author lived long after the 


time of Joſhua; for though it begins as if it followed imme- 
diately after his death, the ſecond chapter is an epitome or ab- 


ſtrat of the whole book, which, according to the Bible 


chronology, extends its hiſtory through a ſpace of 306 years; 
that is from the death of Joſhua, 1426 years before Chriſt, to 
the death of Sampſon, 1120 years before Chriſt, and only 25 
years before Saul went zo ſeek bis father's aſſes, and was made 
king, But there 'is good reaſon to believe, that it was not 
written till the time of David at leaſt, and that the book of 
Joſhua was not written before the ſame tine. 


In the firſt chapter of Judges, the writer, after announcing 


the death of Joſhua, proceeds to tell what happened between 


the children of Judah and the native inhabitants of the land of 


Canaan. In this ſtatement, the writer, having abruptly men- 
tioned Jeruſalem in the 7th verſe, ſays immediately after, in 
the 8th verſe, by way of explanation, Now the children of 


Judah had fought againſt Jeruſalem, and taten it; conſe- 
quently, this book could not have been written before Jeru- 
ſalem had been taken. The reader will recollect the quo- - 


tation I have juſt before made from the 1 5th chapter of 


Joſhua, ver. 63,where it is ſaid, that the Jebuſites dwell with the 
children of Judah at Jeruſalem at this diy; meaning the time 


when the book of Joſhua was written. 


The evidence I have already produced, to prove that the 
books I have hitherto treated of, were not written by the per- 


ſons to whom they are aſcribed, nor till many years after their 
death, if ſuch perſons ever lived, is already ſo abundant, that 


I can afford to admit this paſſage with leſs weight than I am 


entitled to draw from it. For the caſe is, that ſo far as the 


Bible can be credited as an hiſtory, the city of Jeruſalem was - 


not taken till the time of David; and conſequently, that the 


book bf Joſhua, and of Judges, were not written till after the 
commencement of the reign of David, which was 370 years 


after the death of Joſhua. 


The name of the city that was afterward called Jeruſalem, 


was originally Jebus, or Jebuſi, and was the capital of the Je- 


| bufites. The account of David's taking this city is given in 5 

2 Samuel, chap. v. ver. 4, &c. alſo in 1 Chron. chap xiv. , * 
ver. 4, &c. There is no mention in any part of the Bible that 
3 i 5 4:5 5 | D 7 de © * 8 . 
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it was ever taken before, nor any account that favours ſuch an 
opinion. It is not ſaid, either in Samuel or in Chronicles, that 
they utterly deſiroyed men, women, and children; that they left not 
a ſoul to breathe, as is ſaid of their other conqueſts ; and the 
ſilence here obſerved, implies that it was taken by capitulation 


and that the Jebuſites, the native inhabitants, continued to 


live in the place after it was taken, The account, therefore, 


given in Joſhua, that the Jebuſites dwell with the children of Fu- 


dah at Jeruſalem at this day, cotreſponds to no other time 

than after taking the city by David. © 
Having now ſhewn. that every book in the Bible, from 

Geneſis to Judges, is without authenticity, I come to the book 


of Ruth, an idle, bungling ſtory, fooliſhly told, nobody knows 


by whom, about a ſtrolling country girl creeping ſlily to bed to 


her couſin Boaz. Pretty ſtuff indeed to be called the word of 
God. It is, however, one of the beſt books in the Bible, for 


it is free from murder and rapine. | | 


I come next to the two books of Samuel, and to ſhew that 
thoſe books were not written by Samuel, nor till a great length 


of time after the death of Samuel; and that they are, like all 


the former books, anonymous, and without authority. 
To be convinced that theſe books have been written much 
later than the time of Samuel, and conſequently not by him, 
it is only neceſſary to read the account which the writer gives 
of Saul going to ſeek his father's aſſes, and of his interview 


with Samuel, of whom Saul went to enquire about thoſe loſt 
aſſes, as fooliſh people now-a-days go to a conjurer to enquire 
after loſt things. | „ ä 


- 


The writer, in relating this ſtory of Saul, Samuel, and the 
aſſes, does not tell it as a thing that had juſt then happened, 
but as an ancient /fory in the time this furiter lived: for he tells 


it in the language or terms uſed at the time that Samuel lived, 


which obliges the writer to explain the ſtory in the terms or 
language uſed in the time the writer lived. | 
Samael, in the account given of him in the firſt of thoſe books, 


chap. ix. is called the ſeer; and it is by this term that Saul en- 


quires after him, ver. 11.“ And as they, (Saul and his ſervant) 


went up the hill to the city, they found young maidens going 
. out to draw water; and they ſaid unto them, 1s the ſeer here 3 


Saul then went according to the direction of theſe maidens, 


and met Samuel without knowing him, and faid unto him, 


ver. 18, Tell me, I pray thee, where the ſcer's houſe is? 


- 


As the writer of the book of Samuel relates theſe queſtions 
and anſwers, in the language or manner of ſpeaking.uſed in the 
time they are ſaid to have been ſpoken ; and as that manner of 
e Ee, ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking was out of uſe when this author wrete he found it 
neceſſary, in prder to make the ſtory underſtood to explain the 
terms in which theſe queſtions and an 2 are ſpoken; and he 
does this in the gth verſe, Where he ſays, © Befare-time i in II- 
rael, when a man went to enquire, of God thus he ſpake, Come 
let us go to the ſeer; for he that is now called a prophet, was 
before time called a ſcer.” This proves, as I have befote ſaid, 
that this ſtory of Saul, Samuel, and the aſſes, was an ancient 
ſtory at the time the book of Samuel was written and conſe- 


quently that Samuel did not write it, and that the book! Is with- | 


out authenticity. 
But if we go further into thoſe books, the HhilEfice is fun 

more poſitive that Samuel is not the writer of them; for th 

relate things that did not happen till ſeveral years after the 


death of Samuel. Samuel died before Saul; for the 1ſt of Samuel 
Chap. xXviii, tells, that Saul and the witch of Endor conjured 
Samuel up after he was dead; yet the hiſtory of matters con- 


tained in thoſe books, is extended through the remaining part 
of Saul's life, and to the latter end of the life of David, who 
| ſucceeded Saul. The account of the death and burial of Samuel 


la thing which he could not write himſelf) i is related in the 25th 


chapter of the firſt book of Samuel; and the chronology affix- 

ed to this chapter makes this to be 1060 years before Chriſt ; 

yet the hiſtory of this firft book is brought down to 1056 years 
before Chriſt, that is, to the death of Saul, which was not till 
four years after the death of Samuel. 

The ſecond book of Samuel begins with an account * things 
that did not happen till four ears after Samuel! was dead; for 
it begins with the reign of avid, who ſucceeded Saul, and it 
goes on to the end of David's reign, which was forty-three 
years after the death of Samuel; and therefore the books are in 
_ themſelves poſitive evidence that they were not written by Sa- 
muell. 

I have now gone through all the books! in the firſt part of the 
Bible, to which the names of perſons are affixed, as being the 
authors of thoſe books, and which the church, Riling itſelf the 
_ Chriſtian church, have impoſed upon the world as the writings 

of Moſes, Joſhua and Samuel; and IL have detected and proved 


the falſhood of this impolition,” And now ye prieſts, of every 


deſcription, who have preached and written againſt the former 


part of the Age of Reaſon, what have ye to ſay? Will ye with 
all this maſs of evidence againſt you, and ſtaring you in the face 


ſtill have the aſſurance to march into your pulpits, and continue 
to impoſe theſe books on your congregations as the works of 


_ inſpired penmen, and the word of God? when it is as evident as 
demonſtration can ke truth Appear, that the perſons " ye. 
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ſay, are the authors, are not the authors, and that ye know not 
who the authors are, What ſhadow of pretence have ye now 
to produce, for continuing the blaſphemous fraud? What have 
ye ſtill to offer againſt the pure and moral religion of deiſm, in 
ſupport of your ſyſtem of falſhood, idolatry, and pretended re- 
velation ? Had the cruel and murdering orders, with which the 
Bible is filled, and the numberleſs torturing executions of men 
women, and children, in conſequence of thoſe orders, been aſ- 
_ Cribed to ſome; friend, whoſe memory you revered, you would 
have glowed with ſatisfaction at detecting the falſhood of the 
charge, and glotied in defending his injured fame. It is be- 
cauſe ye are ſunk in the cruelty of ſuperſtition, or feel no in- 
tereſt in the honbur of your Creator, that ye liſten to the hor- 
rid tales of the Bible, or hear, them with callous indifference. 
The evidence I have produced, and ſhall ſtill produce in the 
courſe of this work, to prove that the Bible is without authority 
will, whilſt it wounds the ſtubbornneſs of a prieſt relieve and 
tranquillize the minds of millions: it will free them from all 
thoſe hard thoughts of the Almighty, which prieſt- craft and 
the Bible had infuſed into their minds, and which ſtood in 
everlaſting oppolition to all their ideas of his moral juſtice and 
SO es I ad apo 
I come now to the two books of Kings, and the two books 
of Chronicles. Thoſe books are alogether hiſtorical, and are 
chiefly confined to the lives and actions of the Jewiſh kings, 
who in general were a parcel of raſcals: but theſe are matters 
with which we have no-more concern, than we have with the 
Roman emperors, or Homer's. account of the Trojan war. 
Beſides which, as thoſe books are anonymous, and as we know 
nothing of the writer, or of his character, it is impoſſible for us 
to know what degree of credit to give to the matters related 
therein. Like all other ancient hiſtories, they appear to be a 
jumble of fable and of fact, and of probable and of improba- 
ble things, but which diſtance of time and place, and change 
of circumſtances in the world, have rendered obſolete and un- 
inte einge, Jj;ͥͤ od ond Toh en Wb 
The chief uſe I ſhall make of thoſe books, will be that of 
comparing them with each other, and with other parts of the 
Bible, to ſhew the confuſton, contradiction, and cruelty, in this 
pretended word of Gd. % oor 
The firſt book of Kings begins with the reign of Solomon, 
which according to the Bible chronology, was 1015 years be- 
fore Chriſt; and the ſecond book ends 588 years before Chriſt 
being a little after the reign of Zedekiah, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after taking Jeruſalem, and conquering the Jews, 
carried captive to Babylon. The two books include a ſpace of 
four hundred and twenty-ſeven years. 5 Th 
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The two books of Chronicles are an hiſtory of the ſame 
times, and in general of the ſame perſons, by another author; 
for it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe that the ſame author wrote 
the hiſtory twice over. The firſt book of Chronicles (after 
giving the genealogy from Adam to Saul, which takes up the 

_ firſt nine chapters) begins with the reign of David; and the 
laſt book ends, as in the laſt book of Kings, ſoon after the 
reign of Zedekiah, about 588 years before Chriſt. The two 
laſt verſes of the laſt chapter bring the hiſtory fifty-two years 
more forward, that is to 5 36. But theſe verſes do not belon 
to eee as I ſhall ſhew, when I come to ſpeak of the book 
%% 6 arch} $169 FCC 
The two books of Kings, beſides the hiſtory of Saul, David, 
and Solomon, who reigned over all Iſrael, contain an abſtract 
of the lives of ſeventeen kings and one queen, who are ſtiled 
kings of Judah; and of nineteen, who are ſtyled kings of 
 Ifrael, for the Jewiſh nation, immediately on the death of So- 
lomon, ſplit into two parties, who choſe ſeparate kings, and 
who carried on moſt rancorous wars againſt each other. 
TILheſe two books are little more than a hiſtory of aſſaſfina - 
tions, treachery, and wars. The cruelties that the Jews had 
accuſtomed themſelves to practiſe on the Canaanites, whoſe 
country they had ſavagely invaded, under a pretended gift 
from God, they afterwards practiſed as furiouſly on each other. 
Scar ely half their kings died a natural death, and in ſome in- 
ſtances, whole families were deſtroyed to ſecure: poſſeſſion to 
the ſucceſſor, who, after a few years, and ſometimes only a 
few months, or leſs, ſhared the ſame fate. In the tenth chap» _ 
ter of the ſecond book of kings, an account is given of two 
- baſkets full of children's heads, 70 in number, being expoſed 
at the entrance of the. city; they were the children of Ahab, 
and were murdered by the orders of Jehu, whom Eliſha, the 
- pretended man of God, had anointed to be king over Iſrael, 
on purpoſe to commit this bloody deed, and aſſaſſinate his pre- 
deceſſor. And in the account of the reign of Manaham, one 
of the kings of Iſrael, who had murdered Shallum, who had 
. reigned but one month, it is ſaid 2 Kings, chap. xv. ver. 16. 
that Manaham ſmote the city of Tiphſah, becauſe they opened 
not the city to him, and all the women therein that were with child 
be ripped: up. e e , IO BT, 

Could we permit ourſelves to ſuppoſe that the Almighty 

would diſtinguiſh any nation of people by the name of his 
choſen people, we muſt ſuppoſe that people to have been an 
example to all the reſt of the world of the pureſt piety and hu- 
manity, and not ſuch a nation of ruffians and cut-throats as 
the ancient Jews were; a people, who corrupted by, and copy- 
ing after ſuch monſters and impoſters as Moſes and Aaron, 


Joſhua, Samuel and David, had diſtinguiſhed themſelves above 
| 3 i all 
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all others, on the face of the known earth, for barbarity and 
wickedneſs. If we will not ſtubbornly ſhut our eyes, and 
ſteel our hearts, it is impoſſible not to ſee, in ſpite of all that 
long- eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition impoſes upon the mind, that the 
flattering appellation of his choſen people is no other than a Liz, 
which the prieſts and leaders of the Jews had invented, to 
cover the baſeneſs of their own characters z and which Chriſtian 
-prieſts, ſometimes as corrupt, and often as cruel, have pro- 
Kn td believe. go 4b 
Tpbe two books of Chronicles are a repetition of the ſame 
crimes; but the hiſtory is broken in ſeveral places, by the 
author leaving out the reign of ſome of their kings; and in 
this, as well as in that of Kings, there is ſuch a frequent 
tranũtion from kings of Judah, to kings of Iſrael, and from 
kings of Iſrael, to kings of Judah, that the narrative is obſcure 
in the reading. In the ſame book the hiſtory ſometimes con- 
tradicts itſelf : for example, in the ſecond book of Kings, chap. 
i. ver. 8, we are told, but in rather ambiguous terms, that after 
the death of Ahaziah, king of Iſrael, Jehoram, or Joram, (who 
was of the houſe of Ahab), reigned in his ſtead in the /econd 
year of Jehoram, or Joram, ſon of Jehoſhaphat king of Judah; 
and in chap. viii, ver. 16, of the ſame book, it is ſaid, and in 
the fifth year of Joram, the ſon of Ahab king of Iſrael, Je- 
hoſhaphat, king of Judah, began to reign; that is, one chapter 
ſays, Joram of Judah, began to reign in the ſecond year ö 
18 of Iſrael; and the other chapter ſays, that Joram of 
Iſrael began to reign in the jth year of Joram of Judah, | 
Several of the moſt extraordinary matters related in one 
_ - hiſtory, as having happened during the reign of ſuch: or ſuch 
.of their kings, are not to be found in the other in relating the 
.reign of the ſame king: for example, the two firſt rival kings, 
after the death of Solomon, were Rehoboam and Jeroboam; 
and in 1 Kings, chap. xii. and xiii. an account is given of Je- 
roboam making an offering of burnt incenſe, and that a man, 
who is there called a man of God, cried out againſt the altar, 
_ Cbap. Xili. ver. 2, O altar, altar! thus ſaith the Lord: Behold, 
aà child ſhall. be born unto the houſe of David, Joſiah by name, 
and upon thee ſhall he offer the prieſts of the high places, that 
burn incenſe upon thee, and men's bones ſhall be burned upon 
_ thee,” Ver. 3, ** And it came to paſs, when king Jeroboam 
- heard the ſaying of the man of Gad, which had cried: againſt. 
_ the altar in Bethel, that he put forth his hand from the altar, 
ſaying, Lay hold on him; and his hand which he put out againſt 
ghaaaim, dried up, ſo that be could not pull it in again to bim. = 
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One would think that ſuch an extraordinary caſe as this, 


(which is ſpoken of as a judgement), happening to the chief 


of one of the parties, and that at the firſt moment of the ſepa- 
ration of the Iſraelites into two nations, would, if it had been 
true, been recorded in both hiſtories. But though men in later 
times have believed all that the prophets have ſaid unto them, it 
does not appear, that thoſe prophets, or hiſtorians believed each 
other: they knew each other too well. 
A long account alſo is given in kings about Elijah. It runs 
through ſeveral chapters, and concludes with telling, 2 Kings, 
chap. ii. ver. 11. And it came to paſs, as they (Elijah and 
Eliſha} ſtill went on, and talked, that behold there appeared 
a chariot of fire, and horſes of fire, and parted them both aſunder, 


and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into Heaven,” Hum! this 
the author of Chronicles, miraculous as the ſtory is, makes no 
mention of, though he mentions Elijah by name; neither does 


he ſay any thing of the ſtory related in the ſecond chapter of 
the ſame book of Kings, of a parsel of children calling Eliſha 

bald head, bald head; and that this man of Cod, ver. 24, 
© turned back, and looked upon them, and curſed them in the 
name of the Lord; and there came forth two ſhe-bears out of 
the wood, and tare forty and two children of them.“ He alfo 
paſſes over in ſilence the ſtory told, 2 Kings, chap. xiii. that 


when they were burying a man in the ſepulchre, where Eliſha | 


had been buried, it happened that the dead man, as they were 


letting him down, (ver..21,) „ touched the bones of Eliſha, 


and he (the dead man) revived, and ſtood up on his feet.” The 
| ſtory does not tell us whether they buried the man, notwith- 


| ſtanding he revived and ſtood upon his feet, or drew him up 
again. Upon all theſe ſtories, the writer of the Chronicles is as 


ſilent as any writer of the preſent day, whe did not chuſe to be 


accuſed of Ying, or at leaſt of romancing, would be about 


ſtories of the ſame kind, . 25 

But, however theſe two hiſtorians may differ from each 
other with reſpect to the tales related by either, they are ſilent 
| alike with reſpect to thoſe men ftiled prophets, whoſe writing 
fill up the latter part of the Bible. Iſaiah, who lived in the 
time of Hezekiah, is mentioned in Kings, and again in Chro- 


nicles, when theſe hiſtories are ſpeaking - of that reign ; but 


except-in one or two inſtances at moſt, and thoſe very lightly, 

none of the reſt are ſo much as ſpoken of, or even their exiſtence 
hinted at; though, according to the Bible chronology,. they 
lived within the time thoſe hiſtories were written; and ſome 
of them long before, If thoſe prophets, as they are called, 
were men of ſuch importance in their day, as the compilers of 
the Bible, and prieſts, and commentators, have ſince repreſented 
e them 
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them to be, how can it be accounted * pt ipotone of A 
' thoſe hiſtories-ſhould ſay any thing about them? . 3 | 
The hiſtory in the books of Kings and of Chronicles is 
brought forward, as I have already ſaid to the year 588 before 
Chriſt ; it will therefore be proper to examine, which of theſe 
prophets lived before that period. 

Here follows a table of all the prophets, with. the times in 
which they lived before Chriſt, according to the chronology 
affixed to the firſt chapter of each of the books of the prophets; 
and alſo of the number of years they lived before the books of 
Kings and en were written. 


tos 3 


TABLE of the prophets, Vith e Wie In which they" heel 
before Chriſt, and alſo before the books of Kings and bro 
"JEWEL were Written. 


n | Years | Years bef, | „ 

: Names. | before | Kings and Obſervations. 
EE ng | Chriſt, Chronicles. | | . 

Ifaiah. -© 1 760] 172 | mentioned. 


| ; mentioned only i in the 


Jeremiah - . 0 629 41 £3 laſt chapter of Chio- 


| BY 1 nicles. | 
Ezekiel = = | 595] 7 | not mentioned. ; 
Daniel! J 60% 19 not mentioned. 

Hoſe =» [ 785 97 | not mentioned. 
Joel — 800] 212 | not mentioned. 


Amos = + 789] 199 not mentioned. 
Obadia-— | 789] 199 not mentioned. 
Fonah = - | 862] 274 | ſee the note“. 
Micah - =—- | 750| 162 | not mentioned. 


Nahum = - | 713] 125 | not mentioned. 
Habbakuk - | 620] 38 f not mentioned. 
Zephaniah , . 630 42 |not mentioned. 
Haggai ( after e Ore 

| any theyear| * | | | 

Malachi 8 jt 1 


| This table is 8 not a Yai ohtt for the Bible 
hiſtorians, or not ar honourable for the Bible prophets ; ; aud 


* In 2 Kings, chap. xiv. ver. 25, the name of Jonah i 18 'wevtioned on account 

of the reſtoration of a tract of land by N but nothing further is ſaid of 
him, nor is any alluſion made to the book of Jonah, nor to > is een to 
Nineveh, nor to his encounter with the whale. | 


I leave 
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J leave to prieſts and, comnentators, who are very learned in 
little things, to ſettle the point of etiquette between the two; 
and to aſſign a reaſon, why the authors of Kings and of Chro- 
nicles haxe treated thoſe prophets, whom, in the former part 
of the Age of Reaſon, I have confidered as poets, with as much 
degrading filence as any hiſtorian of the preſent day would 


treat Peter Pindar. ys 

1 Have one more obſervation to make on the book of Chro- 
nicles ; after which I ſhall paſs on to review the remaining 
books of the Bible. TEN) ia 5 5 
In my obſervations on the book of Geneſis, I have quoted 
a paſſage from the 36th chapter, ver. 31, which evidently re- 

fers to a time, after that kings began to reign over the children 
of Iſrael; and I have ſhewn that as this verſe is verbatim the 
ſame as in 1 Chronicles, chap. I. ver. 43, where it ſtands con- 
fiſtently with the order of hiſtory, which in Geneſis it does 
not, that the verſe in Geneſis, and a great part of the 26th 
chapter, have been taken from Chronicles; and that the book 
of Geneſis, though it is placed: firſt in the Bible, and aſcribed 
to Moſes, has been manufactured by ſome. unknown perſon, 
after the book of Chronicles was written, which was not until 
atleaſt eight hundred and ſixty years after the time of Moſes. 
The evidence I proceed by, to ſubſtantiate this, is regular, 

and has in it but two ftages. Firſt, as I have already ſtated, 

that the paſſage in Geneſis refers itſelf for time to Chronicles; 
ſecondly, that the book of Chronicles, to which this paſlage 
refers itſelf, was not began to be written until at leaſt eight 
hundred and ſixty: years after the time of Moſes, To prove 
this, we have only to look into the thirteenth verſe of the third 
chapter of the firſt book of Chronicles, where the writer, in 
giving the genealogy of the deſcendants of David, mentions 
Zedekiah ; and it was in the time of Zedetiab that Nebuchad- 
nezzar conquered Jeruſalem, 588 years before Chriſt, and con- 
ſequently more than 860 years after Moſes. 'T hoſe who have 
ſuperſtitiouſly boaſted of the antiquity of the Bible, and par- 
ticularly of the books aſcribed to Moſes, have done it without 
examination, and without any other authority than that of 
one eredulous man telling it to another; for, ſo far as hiſto- 
rical and chronological. evidence applies, the very firft book 
in the Bible is not ſo ancient as the book of Homer, by more 
than three hundred years, and is about the ſame age with 
A fop's Fables. 1 | 5 
1 am not contending for the morality of Homer; on the 
contrary, I think it to be a book of falſe glory, and tending to 
inſpire immoral and miſchievous notions of honour ; and with 
reſpe& to Æſop, though the moral is in general juſt, the fable 
is often cruel ; and the cruelty of the fable does more injury 
3 IS to 
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to the heart, eſpecially in a child, than the moral does good to : 


_ . Having now diſmiſſed Kings and Chronicles, I come to the 


next in courſe, the book of 


Tra. 


As one proof among others I ſhall produce to ſhew the 
diſorder in which this pretended word of God, the Bible, has 
been put together, and the uncertainty of who the authors. 
were, we have only to look at the three firſt verſes in Ezra, 
*and the two laſt in Chronicles; for by what kind of cutting: 
and ſhuffling has it been, that the three firſt verfes in Ezra 
Mould be the two laſt verſes in Chronicles, or that the two 
laſt in Chronicles, ſhould: be the three firſt in Ezra? Either the 


authors did not know their ow 


know the authors. 


Ver. 22. 
year of Cyrus, king of Perſia, 


That the word of the Lord, 


ſpoken by the mouth of Jere- 
miah, might be accompliſhed, 
the Lord ſtirred up the ſpirit 


of Cyrus, king of Perſia, 
that he made a proclamation 


throughout all his kingdom 


and put it alſo into writing, 


ſaying, 


23 Thus ſaith Cyrus, king ? 


of Perſia, All the kingdoms of 
the earth hath the Lord God 
given me; and he 
hath charged me to build him 


an houſe in Jeruſalem which, 
| Judah. Who is there 


is in 
among you of all his people? 


the Lord his God be with 
him, and let him go up. 


e 


n works, or the compilers did not 


Wh laſt verſes of Chronicles. | Three firſt verſes of Ezra. 
Now in the firſt 


Ver. 1. Now in the firſt 


year of Cyrus, king of Perſia, 
that the word of the Lord, by 
the mouth of Jeremiah, might 
be fulfilled, the Lord ſtirred 
up the ſpirit of Cyrus, king 


of Perſia, that he made a pro- 
clamation throughout all his 


kingdom, and put it alſo into 
Writing, ſaying. | 


2. Thus ſaith Cyrus, king 


of Perſia, The Lord God of 


heaven hath given me all the 


kingdoms of the earth; and 


he hath charged me to build 
him an houſe at Jeruſalem, 


which is in Judah. 


3: Who is there among you 
of all his people? his God be. 


with him, and let him go up 10 


Feruſalem, which is in Judah, 


and buitd the houſe of the Lord 
God of Iſrael (he is the God) 


which is in Jeruſalem. 


| 1 The laſt verſe in Chronicles is broken abruptly, and ends in 
the middle of a phraſe with the word 2p, without ſignifying to 
what place. This abrupt break, and the appearance of the 


lame verſes in different books, ſhew, as J have already ſaid, 


the 


2 
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the diſorder and ignorance in which the Bible has been put 
together, and that the compilers of it had no authority for 
what they were doing, nor we any authority for believing what 
they have done“. V 

The only thing that has any appearance of certainty in the 


book of Ezra, is the time in which it was written, which was 


immediately after the return of the Jews from the Babylonian 


_ captivity, about 536 years before Chriſt. Ezra (who accord- 


ing to the Jewiſh commentators, is the ſame perſon as is called 


Eſdras in the Apocrypha) was one of the perſons who returned 


and who, it is probable, wrote the account of that affair. Ne- 


one year, has no ſenſe, ſince it does not tell us. what Saul did, nor ſay any thing of 


hemiah, whoſe books follow next to Ezra, was another of the 


returned perſons ; and who, it is alſo probable, wrote the ac- 


count of the ſame affair, in the book that bears his name. But 
thoſe accounts are nothing to us, nor to any other perſon, - 
unleſs it be to the Jews, as a part of the hiſtory of their na- 
tion: and there is juſt as much of the-word of God in thoſe. 
books, as there is in any of the hiſtories of France, or Rapin's 


Hiſtory of England, or the hiſtory of any other country. 
* I obſerved, as I paſſed along, ſeveral broken and ſenſeleſs polls in the Bi- 


ble, without thinking them of conſequence enough to be introduced in the body 
of the work; ſuch as that, t Samuel, chap. xlii. ver. 1. where it is ſaid, “ Saul 
reigned one hear; and When he had reigned tuo years over Iſrael, Saul choſe 


him three thouſand men, &c,” The firſt part of the verſe, that Saul reigned 


what happened at the end of that one-year; and it is beſides, mere abſurdity to 


ſay he reigned one year, when the very next phraſe ſays he had reigned two; for 


if he had reigned two, it was impoflible not to have reigned one, 


Another inſtance occurs/in Joſhua, chap. v. where the writer tells us a ſtory of 
an angel (for ſuch the table of contents, at the head of the chapter, calls him) ap= 
pearing unto Joſhua ; and the ſtory ends abruptly, and without any concluſion, 
The ſtory is as follows: Ver. 13, And it came to paſs, when Joſhua was by 


- 


Jericho, that he lift up his eyes and looked, and behold there ſtood a man over- 


againſt him with his ſword drawn in his hand; and Joſhua went unto him, and 
{aid unto him, Art thou for us, or for our adverſaries ? Verſe 14, And he 
laid, Nay; but as captain of the hoſts of the Lord am I now come. And joſhua | 
fell on his face to the earth, and did worſhip, and ſaid unto him, Whar faith my 


Lord unto his ſervant? Ver» 15, © And the captain of the Lord's hoſt ſaid unto 
Joſhua, Loole thy ſhoe from off thy foot; for the place whereon thou ſtandeſt is 


holy. And Joſhua did ſo.“ And what then? nothing: for here the ſtory ends, 


and the chapter too. 


Either this ſtory 1s broken off in the middle, or it is a ſtory told by ſome Jew- 
11h humouriſt, in ridicule of Joſhua's pretended miſhon from God; and the com- 


pilers of the Bible, not perceiving the deſign of the ſtory, has told it as a ſerious 


matter. As a ſtory of humour and ridicule, it has a great deal of point; for it 


ompouſly introduces an angel in the figure of a man, with a drawn ſword in his 
h fall on his face tothe earth, and worſhips (which is con- 


and, before whom Joſhua 
trary to their ſecond commandment ;) and then, this moſt important embaſſy 


from heaven ends, in telling Joſhua to pull of his ſhoe, It might as well have. told 


him to pull up his breeches. | 


It is certain, howeyer, that the Jews did not credit every thing their leaders 
told them, as appears from the cavalier manner in which they ſpeak of Moſes, 


when he was gone into the mount, © As for this Moſes, ſay they, ve wot not what 
15 become of im. Exod, chap, x. xxii. ver. I. ME 1 
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But even in matters of hiſtorical record, neither of thoſe 
writers are to be depended upon. In the ſecond chapter of 
Ezra, the writer gives a liſt of the tribes and families, and of 
the preciſe number of ſouls of each that returned from Babylon 
to Jeruſalem ; and this enrolment of the perſons ſo returned, 
appears.to have been one of the principal objects for writing 
the book; but in this there is an error that deſtroys the in- 
tention of the undertaking. N TER 

The writer begins his enrolment in the following manner: 
Chap. ii. ver. 3, © The children of Paroſh, two thouſand one 
hundred ſeventy and four.” Verſe 4, The children of She- 
| Þhatiah, three hundred ſevent and two.” And in this manner 

he proceeds through all the families ; and in the 64th verſe, 
he makes a total and ſays, the whole congregation together 
was Forty and two thouſand three hundred and threeſcore. 

But whoeyer will take the trouble of caſting up the ſeveral 
particulars; will find that the total is but 29,818; ſo that the 
error is 12,542*, What certainty then can there be in the 

Bible for any thing ? 1 NN 

Nehemiab, in like manner, gives a liſt of the returned fa- 
milies, and of the number of each family. He begins as in 
Ezra, by ſaying, chap vii. ver. 8. The children of Paroſn, 

two thouſand three hundred and ſeventy two;” and ſo on 

through all the families. This liſt differs in ſeveral of the par- 
ticulars from that of Ezra. In the 66th verſe, Nehemjah 
makes a total, and ſays, as Ezra had ſaid, The whole con- 
gregation together was forty and two thouſand three hundred 
and threeſcore. But the particulars of this liſt make a total 
but of 31,089, ſo that the error here is 11271. Theſe writers 
may do well enough for Bible makers, but not for any thing 
where truth and exactneſs is neceſſary. Ds 

The next book in courſe is the book of Eſther, If Madam 

_ Eſther thought it any honour to offer herſelf as a kept miſtreſs 


* Particulars of the families from the ſecond chapter of Ezra. 
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to Ahaſuerus, or as a rival to queen Vaſhty, who had refuſed 
to come to' a drunken king, in the midſt of a drunken com- 
pany, to be made a ſhew of, (for the account ſays they had been 
drinking {even days, and were merry,) let Eſter and Mordecai 
look to that, it is no buſineſs of our's, at leaſt it is none of mine 
beſides which, the ſtory has a great deal the appearance of 
1 fabulous and is alſo anonymous, I pals on to the book 
8 

The book of Job differs i in character from al the books we 
have bitherto paſſed over. Treachery and murder make no 
part of this book; it is the meditations of a mind ſtrongly im- 
preſſed with the viciflitudes of human life, and by turns ſink- 
ing under, and ſtruggling againſt the preſſure. It is a highly 
wrought compoſition, between willing ſnbmiſſion and invo- 
luntary diſcontent ; and ſhews man, as he ſometimes is, more 
diſpoſed to be reſigned than he is capable of. being. Patience 
has but a ſmall ſhare in the character of the perſon of whom 
the book treats; on the contrary, his grief is often impetuous; 
but he Kill endeavours to keep a guard upon it, and ſeems de- 
termined, in the midſt of accumulating ills, to pore 3 25 
himſelf the hard duty of contentment. 

I have ſpoken in a reſpectful manner of the e of Job in 
the former part of the Age of Reaſon, but without knowing at 
that time what I have learned ſince; which is, that from all 
the evidence that can be collected, the book of * does not 
8 5 to the Bible. 


I have ſeen the opinion of two Hekiew commentators, Aben- 


ezla and Spinoſa, upon this ſubject; they both ſay that the 


book of Job carries no internal evidence of being an Hebrew 
book; that the genius of the compoſition, and the drama of 
the piece, are not Hebrew; that it has been tranſlated. from 
another language into Hebrew, and that the author of the book 
was a Gentile; that the character repreſented under the name 
of Satan (which is the firſt and only time this name is men- 
tioned in the Bible) does not correſpond to any Hebrew idea 
and that the two convocations which the Deity is ſuppoſed to 
have made of thoſe, whom the poem calls ſons of God and the 
familiarity which this ſuppoſed Satan 1s ſtated to have with 
the Deity, are in the ſame caſe, 
It may alſo be obſerved, that the book ew itſelf to be the 

production of a mind cultivated i in ſcience, which the Jews, ſo 
far from being famous for, were very ignorant of, The allu- 
ſions to objects of natural philoſophy are frequent and ſtrong, 


and are of a different caſt to any thing in the books known to 


be Hebrew. The aſtronomical names Pleiades, Orion, and 


Arxcturus, are Greek, and not Hebrew n names; and as it does 


not 


Cd 
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not appear from any thing that is to be found in the Bible, 


that the Jews knew any thing of aſtronomy, or that they ſtu- 
died it, they had no. tranſlation of thoſe names into their own 


language, but adopted the names as they found them in the 


That they Jews did tranſlate the literary productions of the 


Gentile nations into the Hebrew language, and mix them with 
their own, is not a matter of doubt; the thirty firſt chapter of 


Proverbs is an evidence of this: it is there ſaid, ver. 1, The word 


F king Lemuel, the prophecy which his mother taught him. This 


verſe ſtands as a preface to the proverbs that follow, and which 


are not the proverbs of Solomon, but of Lemuel; and this 


Lemuel was not one of the Kings of Iſrael, nor of Judah, but 
of fome other country, and conſequently a Gentile, The 
Jews, however, have adopted his proverbs, and as they cannot 
give any account who the author of the book of Jab was, nor 
how they came by the book; and as it differs in character from 
the Hebrew writings, and ſtands totally unconneRed with every 
other book and chapter in the Bible before it, and after it, it 
has all the circumſtantial evidence of being originally a book 


of the Gentiles*®. | 


The Bible-makers, and thofe regulators of time, the Bible 


chronologiſts, appear to have been at a Joſs where to place, 
and how to difpoſe of the book of Job; for it contains no one 
hiſtorical circumſtance, nor alluſion to any, that might ſerve 
to determine its place in the Bible. But it would not have 


anſwered the purpoſe of thefe men to have informed the world 


of their ignorance ;- and therefore they have affixed it to the 


Era of 1520 years before Chriſt, which is during the time the 


Iſraelites were in Egypt, and for which they have juſt as much 
authority and no more than I ſhould have for ſaying it was a 


thouſand years before that period. The probability, however, 


5 oy ; : | 94 / ; 
The prayer known by the name of Augur's prayer, in the goth chapter of Pro- 


verbs, immediately preceding the proverbs of Lemuel, and which is the only 
ſenſible, well-conceived, and well-expreſſed prayer in the Bible, has much the 
appearance of being a prayer taken from the Gentiles. The name of Agur occurs 
on no other occaſion than this; and he is introduced, together with the prayer aſ- 
cribed to him, in the ſame manner, and nearly in the ſame words, that Lemuel and 


o 


his proverbs are introduced in the chapter that follows: The firſt verſe of the zoth 


chapter ſays, * The words of Augur, the ſon of Jakeh, even the prophecy;““ 


here the word propheey is uſed with the ſame application it has in the following 


chapter of Lemuel, unconnected with any thing of prediction. The prayer of 
Augur eis in the 8h and gth verſes, Remove far from me vanity and lies ; give me 


neither riches nor poverty, but feed me with food convenient for me: leſt I be full and deny 
thee, and ſay, Whots the Lord? or leſt I be poor and heal 
in van,” This has not any of the marks of being a Jewiſh prayer; for t e 


never prayed but when they were in trouble, and never for any thing but victory, 


vengeance, and riches, 


\ 


„and take the name of my God 
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is, that it is older than any book in the Bible ; and it is the on- 
ly one that can be read without indignation or diſguſt. 


We know nothing of what the antient gentile world (as it is 
called) was before the time of the Jews, whoſe practice has 
been to calumniate and blacken the character of all other na- 
tions; and it is from the Jewiſh accounts that we have learned 
to call them heathens. But as far as we know to the contrary, 


they were a juſt and moral people, and not addicted, like the 
Jews, to cruelty and. revenge, but of whoſe profeſſion of faith 
we are unacquainted. It appears to have been their cuſtom to 
perſonify both virtue and vice, by ſtatutes and images as is 
done now-a-days both by ſtatuary and by painting; but it does 
not follow. from this, that they worſhipped them any more 
than we do. I paſs on to the book of "7 


Pſalms, of which it is not neceſſary to make much obſerva- 


tion. Some of them are moral, and others are very revenge- 


ful, and the greater part relates to certain local circumſtances 
of the Jewiſh nation at the time they were written, with which 
we haye nothing to do, It is however, an error or an impoſi- 
tion, to call them the Pſalms of David: they are a collection, 
as ſong- books are now-a-days, from different ſong- writers, 
who lived at different times. The 137th Pſalm could not 
have been written till more than four hundred years after the 


time of David, becauſe it is written in commemoration of an 
event, the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, which did not 


happen till that diſtance of time. By the rivers of Babylon 
we ſat down; yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. We hanged 
our harps upon the willows, in the midſi thereof; for there they that 
carried us away captive, required of us a ſong, ſaying, ſing us one 

of the ſongs of Lion. As a man would ſay to an American, or 


to a Frenchman, or to an Engliſhman, ſing us one of your 
American ſongs, or your French ſongs, or your Engliſh ſongs. 


This remark with reſpect to the time this pſalm was written, 
1s of no other uſe than to ſhew (among others already mention- 


ed) the general impoſition the world has been under, with 


reſpect to the authors of the Bible. No regard has been paid 
to time, place, and circumſtance; and the names of perſons 


have been affixed to the ſeveral books, which it was as impoſ- 
ſible they ſhould write, 


at is own funeral. 


The book of proverbs. Theſe like the Pſalms, are a collec- 


tion, and that from authors belonging to other nations than 


thoſe of the Jewiſh nation, as I have ſhewn in the obſervations | 


upon the book of Job: beſides which, ſome of the proverbs 
aſcribed to Solomon, did not appear till two hundred and fift 
years after the death of Solomon; for it is ſaid in the fir 


= 8 verſe 
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as that a man ſhould walk in proceſſion 
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verſe of the 25th chapter, % Theſe are alſo erte of Solomon, 


which the men of Hezekiah, king of Fudah copied out.” Tt was 
two hundred and fifty years from the time of Solomon, to the 


time of Hezekiah. When a man is famous, and his name is 
abroad, he is made the putative father of things he never ſaid 


or did; and this, moſt probably has been the caſe with Solo- 
mon. It appears to have been the faſhion of that day to make 
proverbs, as it is now to make jeſt- ors, and father them 
ng thoſe who never ſaw them. 

The book of Ecclefiaftes, or the Nike is alſo aſcribed to 
Solomon, and that with much reaſon, if not with truth. It is 


written as the ſolitary reflections of a worn out debauchee, ſuch 


as Solomon was, who looking back on ſcenes he can no longer 
enjoy, cries out, All is vanity! A great deal of the metaphor 
and of the ſentiment is obſcure, moſt probably by tranſlation; 
but enough is left to ſhew they were ſtrongly pointed in the 
original*. From what is tranſmitted to us of the character 
makers aud the chronologiſts ſhould have managed this matter 
of Solomon, he was witty, oftentatious, diſſolute, and at laſt 
melancholy, He lived faſt, and died, tired of the world, at = 
age of fifty- eight years. | 
Seven hundred wives, and thres bitndicl concubines, are 


worſe than none; and however it may carry with it the ap- 


pearance of heightened enjoyment, it defeats all the felicity of 
affection, by leaving it no point to fix upon; divided love is 
never happy. This was the caſe with Solomon; and if he 
could not, with all his pretenſions to wiſdom, diſcover it be- 


forehand, he merited, unpitied, the mortification he afterwards 
_ endured. In this point of view, his preaching is unneceſſary, 
- becauſe, to know the conſequences, it is only neceſſary to 


know the caſe. Seven hundred wives, and three hundred 
concubines, would have ſtood in place of the whole book. It 
was needleſs after this to ſay, that all was vanity and vexation 
of ſpirit; for it is impoſſible to derive happineſs from the com- 


pany of thoſe whom we deprive of happineſs. 


To be happy in old age, it is neceſſary that we accuſtom 
ourſelves to objects that can accompany tbe mind all the way 
through life, and that we take the reſt as good in their day, 
The mere man of pleaſure is miſerable in old age; and the 
mere drudge in buſineſs is but little better : whereas, natural 
philoſophy, mathematical and mechanical ſcience, are a con- 
tinual ſource of tranquil pleaſure, and in ſpite of the gloomy 
dogma of prieſts, and of ſuperſtition, the ſtudy of thoſe things 


zs the ſtudy of the true theology; it teaches man to know and 


to admire the Creator, for the principles of ſcience are in the 


creation, and are unchangeable, and of divine origin. 


* Thoſe that look out of the wing ſhall be darkened is an obſcure figure in tranſ- 


action tor loſs of light., 


# | 
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was ever young; his temper ever ferene z ſcience, that 


become like an invalid in an hoſpital waiting for death. 
. Solomon's Songs, amorous and fooliſh enough, but which 
wrinkled fanaticiim has called divine. The compilers of the 
Bible have placed theſe ſongs after the book of Eecleſtaſtes; 


and the chronologiſts have affixed io them the æta of 1014 
years before Chriſt, at which time Solomon, according to the 


ſame chronology, was nineteen years of age, and was then 
forming his ſeraglio of wives and concubines. The Bible 
makers and the chronologiſts ſnould have managed this matter 
A little better, and either have ſaid nothing about the time, or 
choſen a time leſs inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſed divinity of 


thoſe ſongs; for Solomon was then in the honey-moon of one 


thouſand debaucheries. e 15 
It ſhould alſo have occurred to them, that as he wrote, if 
he did write, the book of Eccleſiaſtes, long after theſe ſongs; 


and in which he exclaims, that all is vanity and vexation of 


ſdpirit; that he included thoſe fongs in that deſcription. This 
is the more probable, becauſe he ſays, or ſomebody for him, 
Eceleſiaſtes, chap. ii. ver. 8, I got me men fingers, and women 


fingers, (molt probably to ling thoſe ſongs) and muſical inſtru- 


ments of all farts 3 and behold (ver. 11) all was vanity and vex- 
ation of ſpirit.“ The compilers, however, have done their 


work but by halves; for as they have given us the ſongs, they 


ſhould have given us the tunes, that we might ling them. 
The books, called the books of the Prophets, fil 


have given a Jiſt, in the obſervations upon Chronicles. Of 
theſe ſixteen prophets, all of whom, except the three laſt, lived 


within the time the books of Kings and Chronicles were write 


ten; two only, Iſaiah and Jeremiah, are mentioned in che hiſ- 


| tory of thoſe books. I ſhall begin with thoſe nh. FRG 


what I have to ſay on the general character of the men calle 
Prophets, to another part of the work. 


Whoever will take the trouble of reading the book aſcribed 


to Iſa zh, will find it one of the moſt wild and diſorderly com- 
| poftiony ever put together ; it has neither beginning, middle, 


nor end; and except a ſhort hiſtorical part, and a few ſketches 


of hiſtory in two or three of the firſt chapters, is one continued 


incoherent, bombaſtical rant, full of extravagant metaphor, 


without application, and deſtitute of meaning a ſchaol-boy 
would ſcarcely have been excuſeable for writing ſuch ſtuff z 


up all the 
remaining part of the Bible; they are ſixteen. in number, be- 
ginning with Iſaiah, and ending with Malachi, of which I 


D 
never | grows, grey, was always his miſtreſs. He was never 
without an object, for when we ceafe to have an object, we 


* 


* 
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1 it is (at leaſt in tranſlation) that kind of compoſition and falſe i 
| taſte that is properly called proſe run mad. 


The hiſtorical part begins at the Zoth chapter, and is con- 


tinued to the end of the 39th chapter. It relates ſome mat 

N ters that are ſaid to have paſſed during the reign of Hezekiah, 

l king of Judah, at which time Iſaiah ſived. This fragment of 

4 hiſtory begins and ends abruptly; it has not the leaſt con- 

i nection with the chapter that precedes it, nor with that which 
„ follows it, nor with any other in the book. It is probable, 

. that Iſaiah wrote this fragment himſelf, becauſe he was an 

j actor in the circumſtances it treats of; but except this part, 

b .there are ſcarcely two chapters that have any conneCtion with 

[ each other; one is entitled, at the beginning of the firſt verſe, 

| the burden of Babylon; another, the burden of Moab; another 

4 the burden of Damaſcus; another, the burden of Egypt; ano- 
ther, the burden of the Deſart oi the Sea; another, the burden \ 

| of the Valley of Viſion; as you would ſay, | rhe ſtory of the 


knight of the burning mountaib, the ſtory of Cinderella, or 
the glaſſen ſlipper; the ſtory of the ſleeping beauty in the 
wood, K H⁰‚§ůmnmgag l! , i,. ty bw. 

I have already ſhewn in the inſtance of the two laſt verſes of 
Chronicles, and the three firſt in Ezra, that the compilers of 
the Bible mixed and confounded the writings of differeut au- 
thors with each other; which alone, were there no other cauſe, 
is ſufficient to deſtroy the authenticity of any compilation, be- 
cauſe it is more than preſumptive evidence, that. the compilers 
are ignorant who the authors were. A very glaring inſtance 
of this occurs in the book aſcribed to Iſaiah ; the latter part of 
the 44th chapter, and the bepinning-of the 45th, ſo. far from 
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bhauing been written by Iſaiah, couſd only have been written 
by ſome perſon, who lived at leaſt an hundred and fifty years 
after Iſaiah was del. TIT 'f 


Theſe chapters are a compliment to Cyrus,. who permitted 
the Jews to return to Jeruſalem from the Babylonian captivity, 
to rebuild Jeruſalem and the temple, as is ſtated in Ezra, The 
laſt verſe of the 44th chapter, and the beginning of the 45th, 

are in the following words : “ That faith Cyrus, be 1s my 
ſhepherd, and ſhall perform all my pleaſure ;. even Jaying to Feru- 
alem, thou ſhalt be built ; and ta the temple, thy foundations ſhall be 
laid, thus faith the Lord to his anoineed, to Cyrus, whoſe rigbt hand 
have holden 10 {env nations before him, and I will looſe the loins 

© of kings to open before him the two-leaved gates, and the gates ſhall 

not be ſhut; I will go before thee, & co. r 
What audacity of church, and prieftly ignorance, it is to 

| impoſe this book upon the world, as the writing of Iſaiah! 
when Iſaiah, according to their own chronology, died ſoon 
aſter the death of Hezekiah, which was fix hundred and 
1 ED 7 | | _ mnunety 
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ninety-eight years before Chriſt; and the decree of Cyrus, in 
favour of the Jews returning to Jeruſalem, was, according to 
the ame chronology, 536 years before chriſt : which is a diſ= _ 
tance of time, between the two, of one hundred and fixty-two o 
years. I do not ſuppoſe, that the compilers of the Bible made 
_ theſe books; but rather that they picked up ſome looſe, ano- 
nymous eſſays, and put them together, under the names of 
ſuch authors, as beſt ſuited theſr purpoſe. They have en- 
couraged the impoſition, which is next to inventing it; for it 
was impoſible but root e have obferved it. 


When we ſee the ſtudied craft of the ſcripture - makers, i 
making every part of this romantic book of ſchool-· boy's elo- 
quence, bend to the monſtrous idea of a Son of God, begotten 
by a ghoſt on rg eee. a virgin, there is no impoſition ; we 
are not juſtified in ſuſpecting them of. Every phraſe and cir- 
cumſtance are marked with the barbarous hand of ſuperſtitious 
torture; and forced into meanings, it was impoflible they could 
have. The head of every chapter, and the top of every page 
are blazoned with the names of Chriſt and the church; that 
e reader might ſuck in the error before he began to 
c ITT, Le e „ en ee . 
Bchold a virgin fhall conceive, and bear a ſon, Iſaiah, chap. vii. 
ver. 14, has been interpreted to mean the perſon called Jeſus 
Chriſt, and his mother Mary, and has been echoed through by. 
chriſtendom for more than a thouſand years; and ſuch has ben 
the rage of this opinion, that ſcarcely a ſpot in it but has been 
ſtained with blood, and marked with deſolation, in conſequence 
of it. Though it is not my intention to enter into controverſy 
on ſubjectsof this kind, but to confine myſelf to ſhew that the 
Bible is ſpurious ; and thus, by taking away the foundation, to 
. overthrow at once the whole ſtructure of ſuperſtition raiſed 
thereon ; I will, however, ſtop a moment to expoſe the falla- 
cious application of this paſſage.  * 1 
- Whether Iſaiah was playing a trick with Ahaz, king of Ju- 
dah, to whom this patlage is ſpoken, is no buſineſs of mine; 
I mean only to ſhew the miſapplication of the paſſage, and that 
it has no more reference to Chriſt and his mother, than it has 
to me and my mother. The ſtory is ſimply this: 
The king of Syria and the king of Iſrael (I have already 
mentioned, that the Jews were ſplit into two nations, one of 
Which was called Judah, the capital of which was Jeruſalem, 
and the other Iſrael) made war jointly againſt Ahaz, king of 
Judah, and marched their armies towards Jeruſalem, Ahaz 
and his people became alarmed, and the account ſays, ver.2, 
e Their hearts were mend, as the trees of the wood are maved with 
_ "the wind,” | a. Hee ea ods 
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. In this ſituation of things, _ h addreſſes himſelf to-Ahaz, 
| and aſſures him in the name of ord, (the gant phraſe of all 
the prophets,) that theſe two Z Bag ſhould hot ſucceed againſt 
him ; and to ſatisfy Ahaz that this * hold be the caſe, tells him 

to aſk. a ſign, This, the account ſays, Ahaz declined doing 
giving as a-reaſon, that he would not tempt the Lord ; upon 
which, Iſaiah, who is the ſpeaker, ſays, ver. 14, . Therefore 
the Lord himſelf ſhall give you a fign, . behold a virgin ſball con- 
«rue and bear a ſon; and the 16th verſe ſays, 420 before this 
child ſhall know to refuſe the evil, and chooſe the good, the land which 
7a abhorreſt or dreadeſt (meaning Syria and the kingdom of 
IIxael) ſhall be forſaken, of both doe” kings.” Here then was 


tune ſign, and the time limited for the . of the aſ- 


ſurxance or promiſe, namely, before this child ſhould know to 

refuſe the evil, and chooſe the godd. . 

Ifaiah having committed hlmſelf ns hol it became neceſſary 
to him, in order to aveid the imputation of being a falſe pro- 
phet, and the conſequences thereof, to take meaſures to make 
this ſign appear. It certainly was not a dMfiicult thing, in any 
time of the world, to find a girl with child, or to make her fo; 
and perhaps, Ifaiah knew of one before-hand ; for I do not 

ſuppoſe that the prophets of that day were any more to be 
truſted, than the prieſts of this: be that however as it may, he 
ſays in "the next chapter, ver. 2, And I took unto me faithful 
vwitneſſes to record, Uriah the prieſt, and TZechariah the ſon 
of Jeberechiah, and I went unto the Pee, 2 for concerves 
and bare a fon.” _ 3 

Here then is the whole ory, fooliſh as it is, of this child, 
and this virgin; and it is upon the barefaced perverſion of this 
ſtory, that the bock of Matthew, and the impudenee, and for- 
did intereſt of prieſts in later times, have founded a theory, 
which they call the goſpel, and have applied this ſtory to ſig- 
nify the perſon they call Jeſus Chrift ; begotten, they ſay, 5 

a ghoſt, whom they call holy, on the body of a woman, en- 
aged in marriage, and afterwards married, whom they call a 
virgin ſeven hundred years after this fooliſh ſtory was told; 

atheory, which, ſpeaking for myſelf, I heſitate not to beliove, 
and to ſay, is as fabulous, and as falſe as God is true, 

But to ſhew;the impoſition ahd falſhood of Iſaiah, We have 
7 unh to attend to the ſequel af this ſtory ; ; which, though at is 
4. over in ſilence in the book of ſaiah,/i is related in the 
28th chapter of'2. Chronicles ; and which - 16, that inſtead of 


In the yo 1071 of the viith chapter, it is * thatthe child mould he called 
ant wel but this name was not given to either of che children, otherwiſe than 


86 a. charaeer, whach the word. gn Hos. That of the propheteſs Was alen Ma- 
8 baſk-baze and that of Ktary was called 4 85 b th © 
t E e 6 
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theſe two kings failing in their attempt againft Ahaz, king of 
"pr mim Iſaiahghad pretend ed to foretel in the name of the 
, they ſuctedd; Abaz was defeated and deſtroyed; an 
hundred and twenty thouſand of his people were ſlaughtered; 
Jeruſalem was plundered, and two hundred thouſand women, 
and ſons and daughters, carried into captivity. Thus much 
for this lying prophet and impoſter Iſaiah, and the book of 
falſhoods that bears his name. 1 paſs on to the book of 
Jeremiah. This prophet, as he is called, lived in the time 
that Nebuchadnezzar beſieged Jeruſalem, in the reign of Ze- 
dekiah, the laſt king of Judah; and the ſuſpicion was ſtrong 
againſt him, that he was a traitor in the intereſt of Nebuchad- _ 
| nezzar. Every thing relating to Jeremiah ſhews him to have 
been a man of an equivocal character; in his metaphor of the 
potter and the clay, chap viii. he guards his prognoſtieations 
in ſuch a crafty manner, as always to leave himſelf a door to 
3 by, in caſe the event ſhould be contrary to What he had 
Wh the 7th and 8th verſes of that chapter, he makes the Al- 
mighty to ſay, At what inſtant I ſhall ſpeak concerning a 
nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull —— 
down, and deſtroy it, if that nation, againſt whom J have pro- 
nounced, turn from their evil, I will repent me of the evil that 
I thought to do unto them. Here was a proviſo againſt one 
ſide of the caſe: now for the other ſi dee. 515 
Verſe 9 and 10, “ At what inſtant I ſhall ſpeak concerning 
a nation and concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it, 
If it do evil in my fight, that it obey not my voice; then I wil? 
er of the good wherewith I ſaid I would benefit tbem- 
Hexe is a proviſo againſt the other ſide; and according to this 
plan of propheſying, a prophet could never be wrong, how- 
ever miſtaken the Almighty might be. This ſort of abſurd 
ſubterfuge, and this manner of ſpeaking of the Almighty, as 
one would ſpeak of a man, is conſiſtent with nothing but 
the ſtupidity of the Bible. „„ EI CE wir heap 
As to the authenticity of the book, it is only eee to 
read it in order to decide poſitively, that, though ſome paſſages 
recorded therein may have been ſpoken by Jeremiah, he is not 
the author of the book. The hiſtorical parts, if they can be 
called by that name, are in the moſt confuſed condition; tbe 
ſame events are ſeveral times repeated, and that in a manner dif- 
ferent, and ſometimes in contradiction to each other; and this 
diſorder runs even to the laſt chapter, where the hiſtory upon 
which the greater part of the book has been employed, begins 
a- new, and ends abruptly. The book has all the appearance 
of being a megley.of unconnected anecdotes, reſpecting perſons 
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and things of that time, collected together in the ſame rude 


manner, as if the various and contradictory accounts, that 
are to be found in a bundle of newſpapers, reſpecting perſons 


and things of the preſeht day, were put together without date, 
order, or explanation. I will give two or three examples of 


It appears from the aecount of the 35th chapter, that the 
army of Nebuchadnezzar, which is called the army of the 


Chaldeans, had beſieged Jeruſalem ſome time; and on their 
hearing that the army of Pharaoh, of Egypt, was marching 


againſt them they raiſed the ſiege, and retreated for a time. It 


may here be proper to mention, in order to underſtand this 
confuſed hiſtory, that Nebuchadnezzar had beſieged and taken 
Jeruſalem during the reign of Jehoiakim, the predeceſſor of 
Zedekiah; and that it was Nebuchadnezzar who had made 


Zedekiah king, or rather. vice- roy; and that this ſecond ſiege, 


of which the book of Jeremiah treats, was in conſequence of 


the revolt of Zedekiah againſt Nebuchadnezzar. This will, 


in ſome meaſure, account for the ſuſpicion that affixes itſelf to 


Jeremiah, of being a traitor, and in the intereſt of Nebuchad- 
nezzar; whom Jeremiah calls in the 43d chapter, ver. 10, 


| the ſervant of God. 


The 11th verſe of this chapter (the 37th) ſays, And it 
came to paſs, that, when the army of the Chaldeans was 

broken up from Jeruſalem, for fear of Pharach's army, that 
Jeremiah went forth out of Jeruſalem, to go (as this account 


| Rates) into the land of Benjamin, to ſeparate himſelf. thenee 

in the, midſt of the people; and when he was in the gate of 

Benjamin, a captain of the ward was there, whoſe name was 
Irijah; and he took Jeremiah the prophet, ſaying, Thou falle/t 

" eway ro the Chaldeans: then Jeremiah ſaid, Ii is falſe; I fall nt 


away to the Chaldeans. Jeremiah being thus ſtopt and accuſed, 


was, after being examined, committed to priſon, on ſuſpicion 


of being a traitor, where he remained, as is ſtated in the laſt 
verſe of this chapter. V 2 
But the next chapter gives an account of the impriſonment 
of Jeremiah, which has no cconnection with this account; but 
aſcribes his impriſonment to another circumſtance, and for 
which we muſt go back to the 21ſt chapter, It is there ſtated, 


- verſe 1, that Zedekiah- ſent Paſhur, the fon uf Melchiah, and 


Zephaniah, the ſon of Maaſeiah the prieſt, to Jeremiah to en- 


quire of him concerning Nebuchadnezzar, whoſe. army was 
then before Jeruſalem: and Jeremiah - ſaid to them, verſe 8, 
Thus ſaith the Lord, Behold, I ſet before you the way of 
life, and the way of death: he th 


Jui by the ſword and by the famipe, and by the-peſtilence ;. but 


at abideth in this city, ſhall 


be that goeth out and falleth to the Chaldeans that befie * be ſhall 
1235 tives and bis life 21 be unto him for a prey. ere pur, n ety 


This interview and conference breaks off abruptly at he 


N 7 


end of the 10th verſe. of the 21K chapter; and ſuch is the 


diſorder of this book, that we have to paſs over fixteen chap- 


ters upon various ſubjects, in order to come at the continuation: 


- 


and event of this conference; and this brings us to the iſt 
verſe of the 38th chapter, as I have juſt mentionqe. 


The 38th chapter opens with ſaying, Then Shephatiah 
the ſon of Mattan ; and Gedaliah, the fon of Paſhur; and Ju- 
cal, the ſon of Shelemiah ; and Paſhur, the fon of Melchiah; 
(here are more perſens mentioned than in the 21ft chapter) 


heard the words that Jeremiah ſpoke unto the people, ſaying, 


& 'Thus ſaith the Lord, He that remainetb in this city, ſhall die by 


the ſword, by famine, and by the pefiilence.;, but he that goeth forth. 
to the Chaldeans, ſhall live ; for be /hall have his life for a prey, 


and ſhall live; (which are the words of the conference ;) theres: 
fore, (ſay they to Zedekiah,) We beſeech thee, let this man be 


put to death; for thus he weakeneth: the hands of the men of war that 


remain in this ci:y, and the hands of all the people in ſpeaking ſuch 


words unto them; for this man ſeeketh not the welfare of the people, 


but the hurt.” and at the 6th verſe, it is ſaid, „ Then they 
took Jeremiah, and put him into the dungeon of Melchiah.” 
 Fheſe two accounts are different and contradictory. The 
one aſcribes his impriſonment, to his attempt to eſcape. out of 
the city; the other, to his preaching and propheſying in the city: 


the one to his being ſeized by the guard at the gate; the other, 


to bis being accuſed before Zedekiah, by the conferees “. 


FIAT of 9 | In, 


„ I obſeryed two chaptets, 16th and 17th, in the firſt bogk of Samuel, that con- 
tradi each other with reſpect to David, and the manner he became acquainted 
with Saul; as the 37th and 38th chapters of the book of Jeremiah adi each 


other with reſpect to the cauſe of Jeremiah's im riſonment. 1 
In the 16th chapter of Samuel, it is ſaid, that an evil ſpirit of God troubled Saul, 


and that his ſervants adviſed him (as a remedy) ** to ſeek out a man, who was a 
cumming player upon the harp :” and Saul ſaid, verſe 19, “ Provide me nowa man 


that can play well, and bring him to me. Then anſwered one of his ſervants and 
ſaid, Behold I have ſeen a ſon of Jeſſe the B-thlehemite, that is cunning in play- 


Ing, and a mighty man, and a man of war, and prudent in Matters, and a 
comely perſon, and the Lord is with him: wherefore Saul ſenji-meſſengers unto 


Jeſſe, and ſaid, Send me David, thy ſon. And (verſe 21) David came to Saul, 
and ſtood before him, and he loved him greatly; and he became his armour- 


/ bearer; and when the evil ſpirit from God was upon Saul, (verſe 23) David took 


his harp, and played with his hand, and Saul was refreſhed, and was well.“ 


But the next chapter (17th) gives an account, all different to this, of the manner - 


that Saul and David became acquainted; 'Here it is aſcribed to David's encounter 


with Goliah, when David was ſent by his father to carry 3 to his brethren 


in the camp. In the 55th veiſe of this chapter, it is ſaid * And when Saul ſaw 


David go forth againſt the Philiſtine (Golidh), he {ſaid to Abner, the captain of the 
hoſt, Abner, whoſe ſon is this youth? And Abner ſaid, As thy foul liveth, O 


king, I cannot tell. And tbe king ſaid inquire thou whoſe ſon the W | 
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Ia the next chapter (the 39th) we have another inſtancè of 
the diſordered ſtate of this boak; for notwithſtanding the ſiege 
of the city; by Nebuchadnea zar, has been the ſubject of ſe- 
veral of the preceding chapters, particularly the 37th and 38th, 
the 39th chapter begins as if not a word had been ſaid upon 
the ſubject; and as the reader was ſtill to be informed of every 
particular reſpecting it; for it begins with ſaying, verſe iſt, 
In the ninth year of Zedekiah\, king of Fudah, in the tem h month, 
. can Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and all bis army against 
8 Feruſalem, and beſieged it, & c. S ꝶrr. 
hut the inſtance in the laſt chapter (the 52) is ſtill more 
glaring; for though the ſtory has been told over and over 
again, this chapter ſtill ſuppoſes the reader not to know any. 
thing of it; for it begins by ſaying, verſe iſt, Zedekiah war 
ene and twenty years old, when he began to reign, and be reigned 
eleven years in Feruſalem ; and his mother's name was Hamutal,. 
the daughter-of Feremiah, of Libnath. (Ver 4.) and it came 10 
| paſs, in the ninth year of his reign, in the tenth. month, that Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, came, he and all his army, againſt 
Feruſalem, andpitched againſt it, and built forts againſt it, &c. &c.. 
Ic is not poſfible that any one, man, and more particularly 
Jeremiah, could have been the writer of this book. The er- 
|  rers are ſuch, as could not have been committed by any per- 
| fon fitting down to compoſe a work. Were I, or any other 
| man, to write in ſuch a diſordered manner, no body would 
read what was written; and every body would ſuppoſe that 
the writer was in a ſtate of infanity. The only way there- 
fore to account for the diſordet is, that the book is a medley, 
of detached unauthenticated anecdotes, put together by ſome 
ſtupid book-maker, under the name of Jeremiah; becauſe - 
many of them refer to him, and to the circumſtances of the 
/ ̃ᷣ ͤ ̃ ̃ͤ é—ũ-· x 
Of the duplicity, and of the falſe predictions of Jeremiah, I 
ſhall mention two inſtances; and then proceed to review the 
0 
It appears from the 38th chapter, that when Jeremiah was 
in priſon, Zedekiah ſent for him; and at this interview, 
which was piivate, Jeremiah preſſed it ſtrongly on Zedekiah 
to ſurrender himſelf to the enemy. 7f,” ſays he, verſe 17, 
thou wilt aſſurediy go forth unto the king of Babylon's princes, then 
And as David returned from the {laughter of the Philiſtine, Abner took him and 
brought him before Saul, with the head of the Philiſtine in his hand; and Saul 
{aid unto him, Whoſe ſon art thou, thou young man? And David anſwered, I 
am the ſon of thy ſervant Jeſſe, the Beihlebemite. Theſe two accounts belie 
each other, becauſe each ot them ſuppoſes Saul and David not to have known each 


ecke before. This book, the Bible, is too ridicul us even for criticiſm, © N : 
5 E. U ; F 4 27 n Re 3 | 1 4 _ thy 
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thy ſoul ſball live, Sc. Zedekiah was apprehenſive, that what 
paſſed at this conference ſhould be known; and he ſaid to 
Jeremiah, verſe 25, If the prince's (meaning thoſe of Judah) 
hear, that I have talked with thee ; and they come unto thee 
and ſay unto thee, Declare unto us now what thou haſt ſaid 
unto the king ; hide it not from us, and we will not put thee 
to death; and alſo what the king ſaid unto thee: then 'thqu 
ſhalt ſay unto them, I preſented my ſupplication before 
the king ; that he would not cauſe me to return to Jonathan's 
houſe, to die there. Then came all the prince's, unto Jeremiah, 
and aſked him; and he told them according to all the words the king 
had commanded.” Thus, this man of God, as he is called, 
could tell a lie, or very ſtrongly prevaricate, when he ſuppoſed 
it would anſwer his purpoſe : for certainly he did not go to 
Zedekiah, to make this ſupplication; neither did he make it: 
he went, becauſe he was ſent for; and he employed that op- 
' portunity, to adviſe Zedekiah to ſurrender himſelf to Nebu- 
ehadnezzar.- OTIS 13 PL 
In the 34th chapter is a prophecy of Jeremiah to Zedekiah, 
in theſe words, ver. 2. Thus faith the Lord, Behold I will 
give this city into the hand of the king of Babylon, and he will 
burn it with fire; and thou ſhalt not eſcape out of his hand, 
but ſhalt ſurely be taken, and delivered into his hand; and 
thine eyes ſhall behold the eyes of the king of Babylon ; 
and he ſhall ſpeak with thee mouth to mouth, and thou ſhalt 
go to Babylon, Tet hear the word of the Lord; O Zedekiah, king 
of Fudah, thus faith the Lord, Thou ſhalt not die by the fword, but 
thou ſhalt aie in peace; and with the burnings of thy fathers, the 
former kings that were before thee, ſo ſh all they burn odours for thee, 
and they will lament thee, ſaying, Ab, Lord; for I have pronsunced 
the word, ſaith the Lord. 5 VEE: 
Now, inſtead of Zedekiah beholding the eyes of the king of 
Babylon, aud ſpeacing with him mouth to mouth, and dying 
in peace, and with the burning of odours, as at the funeral of 
his fathers (as Jeremiah had declared, the Lord himſelf had 
pronounced), the reverſe, according to the 52d chapter, was 
the caſe : it is there ſaid, ver. 10, That the king of Babylon 
flew the ſons of Zedekiah before his eyes: then he put out the 
eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him in chains, and carried him 
to Babylon, and put him in priſon till the day of his death.“ 
What then can we ſay of theſe prophets, but that they are im- 


poſtors and liars? 5 
4s for Jeremiah, he experienced none of thoſe evils. He 
was taken into favour by Nebuchadnezzar, who gave him in 
charge to the captain of the guard, chap, xxxix. ver. 12, 
„Take him (ſaid he), and look well to him, and do him no 
| 1 198 . harm; 
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much for another of the 


collectively into the obſervations I ſhall offer 


prophet. 


PART If. 
harm; but do unto him even as he ſhall ſay unto thee.” Je- 
remiah joined himſelf afterwards to Nebuchadnezzar, and went 


about propheſying for him againſt the Egyptians, who. had 


marched to the relief of Jeruſalem while it was beſieged. Thus 


ying prophets, and the book that 
bears his name. | en 


I have been the more particular in treating of the books aſ- 


eribed to Iſaiah and Jeremiah, becauſe thoſe two are ſpoken of 
in the books of Kings and of Chronicles, which the others are 
not. The remainder of the books aſcribed to the men called 


prophets, I ſhall not trouble myſelf much about, but take them 


on the character 
of the men ſtiled prophets. TSS 


In the former part of the Ae of Reaſon, I have ſaid that the 
word prophet was the Bible-word for poet, and that the flights 


and metaphors of the Jewiſh poets have been fooliſhly erected 
into what are now called prophecies. I am ſufficiently juſtified 
in this opinion, not only becauſe the books called the prophecies 


are written in poetical language, but becauſe there is no word 
in the Bible, except it be the word prophet, that deſcribes what 
wie mean by a poet. I have alſo ſaid, that the word ſignified a 


performer upon muſical inſtruments, of which I have given 
ſome inſtances; ſuch as that of a company of prophets, pro- 


_ | pheſying with pſalteries, with tabrets, with pipes, with harps, 


&c. and that Saul propheſied with them, 1 Sam. chap. x. ver. 5. 


It appears from this paſſage, and from other parts in the book 
of Samuel, that the word prophet was confined to ſignify poetry 


and muſic ; for the perſon, who was ſuppoſed to have a viſionary 


inſight into concealed things, was not a prophet, but a ſzer®, 


1 Sam. chap. ix. ver. 9; and it was not till after the word ſeer 
went out of uſe, (which moſt probably was, when Saul ba- 


niſhed thoſe he called wizards), that the profeſſion of the ſeer, | 


or the art of ſeeing, became incorporated into the word 


According to the modern meaning of the word prophet and 
propheſying, it ſignifies foretelling events to a great diſtance 


of time; and it became neceſſary to the inventors of the goſ- 


pel to give it this latitude of meaning, in order to apply, or to 


ſtretch what they call the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, "iy 


the times of the New. But according to the Old Teſtament, 
the propheſying of the ſeer, and afterwards of the prophet, ſo 

* I know not what is the. Hebrew word that-correſponds to the word fer in 
Engliſh; but I obſerve it is tranſlated into French by La Vo 


8 


| l 18 K. | yant, from the verb 
voir to ſee, and which means the perſon who ſees, or the feer. r. 
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far as the meaning of the word ſeer was incorpora ted into that 
of prophet, had reference only to things of the time then paſ- 
ſing, or very cloſely connected with it; ſuch as the event of a 
battle they were going to engage in, or of a journey, or of any 
enterprize they were going to undertake, or of any circumſtance 
then pending, or of any difficulty they were then in; all of 
which had immediate reference to themſelves, (as in the caſe 
already mentioned of Ahaz and Iſaiah with reſpect to the ex- 
preſſion, ( Behold a virgin ſball conceive, and bear a ſon,) and not 
to any diſtant future time. It was that kind of propheſying, 
that correſponds to what we call fortune- telling; ſuch as for © 
ing nativities, predicting riches, fortunate or unfortunate mar- 
riages, conjuring for loſt goods, &c. and it is the fraud of the 
Chriſtian church, not that of the Jews, and the ignorance and 
the ſuperſtition of modern, not that of ancient times, that 
elevated thoſe poetical — mufical — conjuring — dreaming — 
{trolling gentry, into the rank they have ſince had.  _ 
But beſides this general character of all the prophets, they 
had alſo a particular character. They were in parties, and they 


propheſied for, or againſt, according to the party they were 2 


with, as the poetical and political writers of the preſent day 
write in defence of the party they aſſociate with, againſt the 
. e Pt ON OR 
After the Jews were divided into two nations, that of Judah 
and that of Iſrael, each party had it's prophets, who abuſed _ 
and accuſed each other of being falſe prophets, lying prophets, 
impoſtors, &c.. VC n . 
The prophets of the party of Judah propheſied againſt the 
- prophets of the party of Iſrael; and thoſe of the party of Iſrael 
againſt thoſe of Judah. This party propheſying ſhewed itſelf 
immediately on the ſeparation under the firſt two rival kings Re- 
huoboam and Jeroboam. The prophet that curſed, or propheſied 
againſt the altar that Jeroboam had built in Bethel, was of 
the party of Judah, where Rehoboam was king; and he was 
way⸗- laid on his return home by a prophet of wg uk of Iſrael, 
who ſaid unto him, (1 Kings, chap. x,) Art thou the man 
| of God that came ae Fudah? and he ſaid, 1 am.” Then the 
- Prophet of the party of Iſrael ſaid to him, I am a prophet alſo 
4g thou art, (ſignifying of Judah) and an Ange! ſpake unto me by 
the word of the Lord, ſaying, Bring him back with thee unto thine 
 bouſe, that he may eat hread and drink water : but, ſays the 18th 
" verſe, he lied unto him.” The event, however, according to the 
| Kory, is, that the prophet of Judah never got back to Judah; 
for he was found dead on the road by the contrivance of the 
prophet of Iſrael, who no doubt was called a true prophet by 
his own party, and the W of Judah a lying prophet. 
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PART I. 


In the third chapter of the ſecond of kings, a ſtory is rela- 


ted of propheſying, or conjuring, that ſhews, in ſeveral parti- 


culars, the character of a prophet. Jehoſhaphat, king of Ju- 
da, and Joram king of Iſrael, had for a while ceaſed their 


party animoſity, and entered into an alliance; and thoſe two, 
together with the king of Edom, engaged in a war againſt the 
king of Moab. After uniting, and marching their armies, the 


ſtory ſays, they were in great diſtreſs for water, upon which 


Jehoſhaphat ſaid, Is there not here a prophet of the Lord, that 


de may inquire of the Lord by him! and one of the ſervants of the 


king of Iſrael ſaid, here is Eliſha. (Eliſha was of the party of 
Judah.) And Fehoſhaphat the king of Fudah ſaid, The word of the 
Lord is with him:” The ſtory then ſays, that theſe three kings 
went down to Eliſha; and when Eliſha (who, as I have ſaid, 
was a Judahmite prophet) ſaw the king of Iſrael, he ſaid unto 
him, hat have 1 to do with thee, get thee to the prophets of thy 
father, and the prophets of thy mother. Nay, but jaid the king of 
1ſrael, the Lord hath called theſe three kings together, to deliver them 


into the hand of the king of HMHoab,“ (meaning, becauſe of the 


diſtreſs they were in for water) ; upon which Eliſha ſaid, ** As 
the Lord of Hoſis liveth, before whom I fland, ſurely, were it not 
that I regard the preſence of Febaſhaphat, king of Fudah, I would 
not look tawards thee, nor ſee thee.” Here is all the venom and 
vulgarity of a party prophet. We have now to ſee the per - 


formance or manner of propheſying. 


Ver. 15, Bring me, ſaid Eliſha, a minftrel ; and it came 3þ 
paſs, when the minſtrel played, that the hand of the Lord came upon 


him.” Here is the farce of the conjurer. Now for the pro- 


phecy : © And Eliſha ſaid, (finging, moſt probably, to the tune 


be was playing,) Thus ſaith the Lord, Make this valley full of 
ditehes, which was juſt telling them what every countryman 


could have told them, without either fiddle or farce, that the 


way to get water was to dig for it. 


But as every oonjuror is not famous alike for the ſame 
thing, ſo neither were thoſe prophets; for. though all of them 
at leaſt thoſe I have ſpoken of, were famous for lying, ſome of 


them excelled in curſing. Eliſha, whom I have juſt men- 
t:oned, was a chief in this branch of propheſying : it was he 


that curſed the forty-two children in the name of the Lord, 


whom the two ſhe-bears came and devoured. We are to ſup- 
poſe that thoſe children were of the party of Iſrael ; but as thoſe 
who will curſe will lie, there is juſt as much credit to be 
given to this ſtory of Elifha's two ſhe- bears, as there is to that 
of the dragon of Wantley, of whom it is ſaid, = 


Poor 
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Poor children three devoured he, 
That could not with him grapple; 
And at one ſup he ear them up, 
As a man would eat an apple. „ 
There were another deſcription of men called prophets, that 
amuſed themſelves with dreams and viſions ; but whether by 
night or by day we know not. Theſe, if they were not quite 
harmleſs, were but little miſchievous. Of this claſs are 
___EzZEKIEL and DanizL,; and the firſt queſtiqn upon thoſe 
books, as upon all the others, is, Are they genuine? that 1s, 
were they written by Ezekiel and Daniel? „ 
Of this there is no proof; but ſo far as my own opinion 
goes, I am more inclined to believe they were, 8 15 that they 
were not. My reaſons for this opinion are as follow: Firſt, 
Becauſe thoſe books do not contain internal evidence, to prove 
they were not written by Ezekiel and Daniel, as the books 
aſcribed to Moſes, Joſhua, Samuel, &c. &c. prove they were 
not written by Moſes, Joſhua, Samuel, &c. &c. _ e 
Secondly, Becauſe they were not written till after the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity began; and there is good reaſon to believe, 
that not any book in the bible was written before that period: 
at leaſt it is proveable, from the books themſelves, as I have 
already ſhewn, that they were not written till after the com- 
mencement of the Jewiſh monarchy. as 
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Thirdly, Becauſe the manner in which the books aſcribed 
to Ezekiel and Daniel are written, agrees with the condition 
| theſe men were in at the time of writing them. gh 

Had the numerous commentators and prieſts, who have 
fooliſhly employed or waſted their time in pretending to ex- 
pound and unriddle thoſe books, been carried into captivity, 
as Ezekiel and Daniel were, it would greatly have improved 
their intellects, in comprehending the reaſon for this mode 
of writing, and have ſaved them the trouble of racking their 
invention, as they have done to no purpoſe; for they would 
ha ve found that themſelves would be obliged to write whatever 
they had to write, reſpecting their own affairs, or thoſe of 
their friends, or of their country, in a concealed manner, as 
thoſe men have done. p 
Theſe two books differ from all the reſt; for it is only theſe 

that are filled with accounts of dreams and viſions; and this 
difference atoſe from the ſituation the writers were in, as pri- 
ſoners of war, or priſoners of ſtate, in a foreign country, which 
obliged them to convey even the moſt trifling information to 
each other, and all their political projects or opinions, in ob- 
ſcure and metaphorical terms. They pretend to have dreamed 
dreams, and ſeen viſions, becauſe it was unſafe for them to 
_ Ipeak facts or plain language. We ought, however, to 6 
a anger F poſe, 


- 


— 
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1 poſe, that the perſons to whom they wrote underſtood what 
1 they meant, and that it was not intended any body elſe ſhould. 
= But theſe buſy commentators and prieſts have been puzzling 
their wits to find out what it was not intended they ſhould 
it know, and with which they have nothing to do. 1 | 
| Ezekiel and Daniel were carried priſoners to Babylon, un- 
der the firſt captivity, in the time of Jehoiakim, nine years be- 
fore the ſecond captivity in the time of Zedekiah. The Jews 
were then ftill numerous; and had conſiderable force at Jeru- 
ſalem; and as it is natural to ſuppoſe, that men in the ſituation 
of Ezekiel and Daniel, would be meditating the recovery of 
their country, and their own deliverance, it is reaſonable to 
_ ſuppoſe, that the accounts of dreams and viſions, with which 
theſe books are filled, are no other than a diſguiſed mode of 
correſpondence, to facilitate thoſe objects: it ſerved them as 
a cypher or ſecret alphabet. If they are not this, they are 
tales, reveries, and nonſenſe; or at leaſt a fanciful way of 
wearing off the weariſomeneſs of captivity: but the preſump- 
tion is, they are the former. rg. 5 


Ezekiel begins his book, by ſpeaking of a viſion of cherubims 
and of a viſion of a wheel within a wheel, which he ſays he ſaw 
by the river Chebar, in the land of his captivity. Is it not 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that by the cherubims he meant the tem- 
ple at Jeruſalem, where they had figures of cherubims ? and 
by a wheel within a wheel, (which as a figure, has always 
been underſtood to ſignify political contrivance,) the project 
or means of recovering Jeruſalem ? In the latter part of his 
book, he ſuppoſes himſelf tranſported to Jeruſalem, and into 
the temple; and he refers back to the viſion on the river Che- 
bar, and ſays chap. xliii. ver 3. that this laſt viſion was 
like the viſion on the river Chebarz which indicates, that 
1 thoſe pretended dreams and viſions had for their object the 
1 recovery of Jeruſalem, and nothing further. 5 
1 As to the romantic interpretations and applications, wild 
as the dreams and viſions they undertake to explain, which 
commentators and prieſts have made of thoſe books, that of 
converting them into things which they call prophecies, and 
making them bend to times and circumſtances, as far remote 
even as the preſent day, it ſhews the fraud, or the extreme 
folly, to which credulity or prieſtcraft can go. = 
Scarcely any thing can be more abſurd, than to ſuppoſe, that 
men ſituated as Ezekiel and Daniel were, whoſe country was 
over-run, and in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, all their friends and 
relations incaptivity abroad, or in ſlavery at home, or maſſacred, 
or in continual danger of it; ſcarcely any thing, I ſay, can be 
more abſurd than to ſuppoſe, that ſuch men ſhould find nothing 
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to do, but that of employing their time and their thoughts 
about what was to happen to other nations a thouſand, or two 


thouſand years after they were dead; at the ſame time nothing 
more natural than that they ſhould meditate the recovery of Je- 


ruſalem, and their own deliverance ; and that this was the fole 


object of all the obſcure and apparently frantic writing con- 
tained in thoſe books. . Es 


In this ſenſe, the mode of writing uſed in t 
being forced by neceſſity, and not adopted by choice, is not 


irrational; but if we are to uſe the books as prophecies, they 


are falſe. In the 29th chapter of Ezekiel, ſpeaking of Egypt, 


it is ſaid, ver. 11. No foot of man ſhall paſs through it, nor foot of 
beaſt ſhall paſs through it; neither ſhall it be inhabited ſor forty 
years”? This is what never came to paſs, and conſequently it 


is falſe, as all the books I have already reviewed are. I here 
_ cloſe this part of the ſubject. 015 


In the former part of the Age of N Reaſon, 1 have ſpoken of 
Jonah, and of the ſtory of him and the whale, A fit ſtory for 


ridicule, if it was written to be believed; or of laughter, if it 
was intended to try what credulity could ſwallow; for if it 


could ſwallow Jonah and the whale, it could ſwallow any thing. | 


But, as is already ſhewn in the obſervations on the book of 
Job and of Proverbs, it is not always certain which of the 
books in the Bible, are originally Hebrew, or only tranſlations 


from books of the Gentiles into Hebrew; and as the book of 
Jonah, ſo far from treating of the affairs of the Jews, ſays no- 


thing upon that ſubject, but treats altogether of the Gentiles, 


it is more probable that it is a book of the Gentiles, than of the 


Jews ; and that' it has been written as a fable, to expoſe the 
_ nonſenſe, and ſatyrize the vicious and mat 
Bible-prophet, or a predicting prieſt. 


Jonah is repreſented, firſt, as a diſobedient prophet, running 
away from his miſſion, aud taking ſhelter aboard a veſſel of the 


| Gentiles, bound from Joppa to Tarſhiſh ; as if he ignorantly 
_ ſuppoſed, by ſuch a paltry contrivance, he could hide himſelf, 
where God could not find him. The veſlel is overtaken by a 


ſtorm at ſea; and the mariners all of whom are Gentiles, be- | 


lieving it to be a judgment, on account of ſome one on board 
who had committed a crime, agreed to caſt lots, to diſcover 


the offender, and the lot fell upon Jonah. But, before "TY 


they had caſt all their wares and merchandize over-board, to 
lighten the veſſel, while Jonah, like a ſtupid fellow, was faſt 
aſleep in the hold. 1 56 5 . 


After the lot had deſignated Jonah to be the offender, they ; 
queſtioned him to know wha, and what he was? and he told 
them he was an Hebrew J and the Rory implies, that he confeſſed 


_ himſelf 


hoſe two books 
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himſelf to be guilty. But theſe Gentiles, inſtead of ſacrificing 


him at once, without pity or mercy, as a company of Bible- 


prophets or prieſts would: have done by a Gentile in the ſame 
caſe ; and as it is related, Samuel had done by Agag, and Mo- 
ſes by the women and children; they endeavoured to ſave him, 
though at the riſk of their own lives: for the account ſays, 


* Nevertheleſs (that is, though Jonah was a Jew, and a foreign- 
er, and the cauſe of all their misfortunes, and the loſs of their 


carg9,),the men rowed hard to bring the boat to land, but they coul:! 


not, for the ſea wrought, and was tempeſtuous againſt them.” Still, 


however, they were unwilling to put the fate of the Jot into 


execution, and they cried, ſays the account, unto the Lord, 


ſaying, We beſeech' thee, O Lord, let us not periſh for this man's 
life, and lay not upon us innocent blood; for thou, O Lord, haſt done 
as it pleaſed thee.” Meaning thereby, that they did not preſume 


to judge Jonah guilty, ſince that he might be innocent; but 
that they conſidered the lot that had fallen upon him as a 
decree of God, or as it pleaſed God. The addreſs of this prayer 


ſhews that the Gentiles worſhipped one Supreme Being, and that 
they were not idolaters,. as the Jews repreſented them to be. 


But the ſtorm till continuing, and, the danger encreaſing, they 


put the fate of the lot into execution, and caſt Jonah into the 


ſea; where, according to the ſtory, a great fiſh ſwallowed him 


up whole and alive! | 
We have now to conſider Jonah ſecurely houſed from the 


ſtorm in the fiſh's belly. Here we are told that he prayed; but 
the prayer is a made-up prayer, taken from various parts of the 
Pſalms, without connection or conſiſtency, and adapted to the 
diſtreſs, but not at all to the condition that Jonah was in. It 


is ſuch a prayer as a Gentile- who might know ſomething of 


the Pſalms, could copy out for him. This circuraſtance alone, 


were there no other, 1s ſufficient to indicate that the whole 
is a made-up ſtory. The prayer, however, is ſuppoled to have 


anſwered the purpoſe, and the ſtory goes on, (taking-off, at 


the ſame time the cant language of a Bible-prophet,) ſaying, 
« The Lord ſpake unto the fiſh, and it vomited out Jonah upon 


ay land”: e . 
Jonah then received a ſecond miſſion to Nineveh, with 


which he ſets out; and we have now to conſider him as a 
preacher. The diſtreſs he is repreſented to have. ſuffered, the 
remembrance of his own diſobedience as the cauſe of it, and 
the miraculous eſcape he is ſuppoſed to have had, were ſuf- 


| ficient, one would conceive, to have impreſſed him with ſym- 
pathy and benevolence in the execution of his miſſion ; but 


inſtead of this, he enters the city with a denunciation and 
5 EE: malediction 


4 


malediQion in his mouth, crying, Yet forty days, and Mi- 
neveh ſhall be overthrown.” Pu | 


We have now to conſider this ſuppoſed miſſionary in the laſt 


act of his miſſion; and here it is that the malevolent ſpirit of 
a Bible- prophet, or of a predicting prieſt, appears in all that 
N N of character, that men aſcribe to the being they call 
the devil. e a4 N 1 


HFaving publiſhed his predictions, he withdrew, ſays the ſtory, 


to the eaſt ſide of the "city, But for what? nat to contem- 
plate in retirement the mercy of his Creator to himſelf, or to 
others, but to wait, with malignant impatience, the deſtruction 
of Nineveh. It came to paſs, however, as the ſtory relates, 
that the Ninevites reformed, and that God, according to the 
Bible phraſe, repented him of the evil he had ſaid he would do 
unto them, and did it not. | This, ſaith the firſt verſe of the 
laſt chapter, diſpleaſed Jonah exceedingly, and he was very angry. 


His obdurate heart would rather that all Nineveh ſhould be 


deſtroyed, and every ſoul, young 'and old, periſh in its ruins 
than that his prediction ſhould*not be fulfilled. To expoſe the 


character of a prophet ſtill more, a gourd is made to grow up 


in the night, that promiſes him an agreeable ſhelter from the 
heat of the ſun, in the place to which he is retired ; and the 
next morning it dies. e 
| Here the rage of the prophet becomes exceſſive, and he is 


ready to deſtroy himſelf. It is better ſaid he, for me to die 


than to live. This brings on a ſuppoſed expoſtulation between 


the Almighty and the prophet; in which the former ſays, 
«* Doft thou well to be angry for the gourd? And Fonah ſaid, I de 
_ well to be angry, even unto death. Then ſaid the Lord, Thau haſt 


had pity on the gourd, for which thou haſt nat laboured, neither 
madeſt it to grow, which came up in anight, and periſhed in a nigbt; 
and ſhould not T ſpars Nineveb, that great city, in which are more 
than threeſcore thouſand perſons, that cannot diſcern between their 
right hand and their left? 8 

Here is both the winding up of the ſatire, and the moral of 
the fable. As a ſatire it ſtrikes againſt the character of all the 
Bible-prophets, and againſt all the indiſcriminate judgments 


upon men, women, and children, with which this lying book 


the bible is crowded; ſuch as Noah's flood, the deſtructton of 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. the extirpation of the Ca- 


naanites, even to ſuckling infants, and women with child, be- 


cauſe the ſame reflection, that there are more than threeſcore thou- 
ſand perſons that cannot diſcern between their right hand, and their 


Left, meaning young children: applies to all their caſes. It 


ſlatixizes alſo the ſuppoſed partiality of the Creator for one na- 
tion more than for another. . 
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As a moral, it preaches againſt the malevolent ſpirit of pre- 
_ diction ; for as certainly as a man predicts ill, he becomes in- 
=  Cclined to wiſh it. The pride of having his judgment right, 

: hardens his heart, till at laſt he bebolds with ſatisfaction, or 
4 fees with diſappointment, the accompliſhment or the failure of 
il his predictions. This book ends with the ſame kind of ſtrong 
| and well-directed point againſt prophets, prophecies, and in- 

diſcriminate judgments, as the chapter that Benjamin Frank- 
c lin made for the Bible, about Abraham and the ſtranger, ends 
n againſt the intolerant ſpirit of religious perſecutions. Thus 
much for the book of Fonah, „FVV 
Of the poetical parts of the Bible, that arg called prophe- 

cies, I have ſpoken in the former part of the Age of Revſon, and 

already in this; where I have- faid that the word. prophet is 

the Bible- word for poet; and that the flights and metaphors of 

thoſe poets, many of which are become ebſcure by the lapſe 
of time and the change of circumſtances have been ridicu- 

Jouſly erected into things, called prophecies,. and applied to 

Purpoſes the writers never thought of. When a prieſt quotes 

any of thoſe paſſages, he unriddles it agreeably to his own 

views, and impoſes that explanation upon his congregation as 

the meaning of the writer. The whore of Babylon has been the 

common whore of all the prieſts, and each has accuſed the 

other of keeping the ſtrumpet: ſo well do they agree in their 

explanations. VVV LP 

| There now remains only a few books, which they call the 

books of the leſſer prophets ;. and as I have already ſhewn that 

the greater are impoſters, it would be cowardice to diſturb the 

repoſe of. the little ones. Let them ſleep then,, in the arms of 

their nurſes, the prieits, and both be forgotten together, _ 

I have now gone through the Bible, as a man would go 
through a wood with an axe on his ſhoulder, and fell trees. 

- Here they lie ; and the prieſts, if they can, may replant them. 

They may, perhaps, ſtick them in the ground, but they will 
never make them grow.—L paſs on to the books of the New ' 
'Feſtament.. 1 b 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
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| The New Teſtament, they tell us, is founded upon the pro- 
1 8 of the Old; if ſo, it muſt follow the fate of its foun- 
dation. er pw Cr og 0 „„ 
As it is nothing extraordinary that a women ſhould be with 
child before ſhe was married, and that the fon ſhe might bring 
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forth ſhould be executed, even unjuſtly ; I ſee no reaſon for 
not believing that ſuch a woman as May, and fuch a man as 
Joſeph, and Jeſus exiſted; their mere exiſtence is a matter of 
indifference, about which there 1s no ground, either fo believe, 
or to diſbelieve, and which comes under the common head of, 
It may be ſo; and what then? The probability, however, is, 
that there were ſuch perſons, or at leaſt ſuch as reſembled them 
in part of the circumſtances, becauſe almoſt all romantic ſto- 
ries have been ſuggeſted by ſome aCtual-circumſtance; as the 
adventures of Robinſon Cruſoe, not a word of which is true, 
were ſuggeſted by the caſe of Alexander Selkirk. 

It is not then the exiftence, or the non-exiſtence, of the 
perſons that I trouble myſelf about; it is the fable of Jeſus 
Chriſt, as told in the New Teſtament, and the wild and vi- 
ſionary doctrine raiſed thereon, againſt which I contend, The 
tory, taking it as it is told, is blaſphemouſly.obſcene, It 
gives an account of a young woman engaged to be married, 

and while under this engagement ſhe is, to ſpeak plain lan- 
guage, debauched by a ghoſt, under the impious pretence, 
(Luke, chap. i. ver. 35,) that the Holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee”? Not- 
withſtanding which Joſeph afterwards: marries her, cohabits 
with her as his wife, and in his turn rivals the ghoſt. This. 
is putting the ſtory into intelligible language, and when told 
in this manner, there is not a prieſt but muſt be aſhamed to 
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_- Obſcenity in matters of faith, however wrapped up, is al- 
ways token of fable and impoſture; for it is neceſſary to our 
ſerious belief in God, that we do not connect it with ſtories 
that run, as this does, into ludicrous interpretations. This 
ſtory is, upon the face of it, the ſame kind of ſtory as that of 
Jupiter and Leda, or Jupiter and Europa, or any of the 
amorous adventures of Jupiter; and ſhews, as is already ſtated 
in the former part of the Age of Reaſon, that the Chriſtian faith 
is built upon the heathen mythology, | . 
As the hiſtorical parts of the New Teſtament, ſo far as con- 
cerns Jeſus Chriſt, are confined to a very ſhort ſpace of time, 
leſs than two years, and all within the ſame country, and near- 
ly to the ſame ſpot, the diſcordance of time, place, and circum= 
: F og which detects the fallacy of the books of the Old 
Teſtament, and proves them to be impoſitions, cannot be ex- 
peed to be found here in the fame abundance. The New 
Teſtament, compared with the Old, is like a farce of one act 
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Mary, the ſuppoſed virgin mother of Jeſus, had ſeyeral other children, ſous 
and danghters. Sce Matt, chap. * ver. 55, 56, Th KL 
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Old Teſtament. 5 1 PT 
Ihe book of Matthew gives, chap. 1. ver. 6, a genealogy 
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in which there is not room for very numerous : violations of 


the unities. There are, however, ſome glaring contradictions. 
' which, excluſive of the fallacy of the pretended prophecies, 
are ſufficient to ſhew the ſtory of Jeſus Chriſt to be falſe. 


I lay it down as a poſition which cannot be controverted, 
firſt, that the agreement of all the parts of a ſtory does not 
prove that ſtory to be true, becauſe the parts may agree, and the 
whole may be falſe; ſecondly, that the diſagreement of the parts 


of a ſtory proves the whole cannot be true, The agreement 
does not prove truth, but the diſagreement proves falſhood 


poſitively. F e e 
The hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt is contained in the four books 


aſcribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The firſt 


chapter of Matthew begins with giving a genealogy of Jeſus 
Chriſt; and in the third chapter of Luke, there is alſo given 
a'genealogy of Jeſus Chriſt. Did theſe two agree, it would 


not prove the genealogy to be true, becauſe it might, never- 


theleſs be a fabrication; but as they contradict each other 
in every particular, it proves falſhood abſolutely, If Mat. 


- thew ſpeak truth, Luke ſpeaks falſhood; and if. Lu ke ſpeak 


truth, Matthew ſpeaks falſhood : and as there is no authority 
for believing one more than the other, there is no authority 
for believing either; and if they cannot be believed, even 
in the very ert thing they ſay, and ſet out to prove, they are 

not entitled to be believed in any thing they ſay afterwards, 
Truth is an uniform thing; and as to inſpiration and revela- 
tion, were we to admit it, it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe it can be 


contradictory. Either then the men called apoſtles were im- 
poſters, or the books aſcribed to them have been written by 


other perſons, and fathered upon them, as is the caſe in the 


by name from David, up, through Joſeph, the huſband of 


Mary, to Chriſt; and makes there to to be twenty-ezght ge- 


nerations. The book of Luke gives alſo a genealogy by name 
from Chriſt, through Joſeph the huſband of Mary, down to 
David, and makes there to be forty-three generations; beſides 
which, there is only the two names of David and Joſeph 


that are alike in the two liſts, I here inſert both genealogical 


liſts, and for the ſake of perſpicuity and compariſon, have 
Placed them both in the ſame direction, that is, from Joſeph 
r 925 


Genealogy according to Genealogy according to 
„„ RR Luke. 
en 1 S 
2 Joſeph F 


Genealogy 1 


Matthew. 
3 Jacob 3 Heli 
| 3 Matthan 5 4 Matthat 
5 Eleazer 12 | 43 
Rigg, 3 Melchi 
TA: anna . 
0 pagoc!:. 5 7 1 
9 Azaor 6 Martathias 
10 Eliakim 10 Amos. | 
11 Abiud _ I Naum 
12 Zorobabe!l 12 Efli 
13 Salathiel _ 13 Nagge 
14 Jechonias 14 Maath 1 
15 Joſias VVV 
Wi EET. F»! 
1 Manaſſes  _ 17 Joſeph 


Genealogy, according to Ae e to 


| 12200 18 Ezekias bs 277 18 Juda | 13 5 8 | of 4 
109 Achaz . s 19 Joanna . 
20 Joatham 220 Rheſa L 


21 Ozias 21. Zorobabel 
222 Joram - 22 Salathiel 
2323 Joſaphat | 1 23 Neri , 
c „ Melchi 
25 Abia 25 Addi ut 6: oth 
= Roboam . as —_—_— 1 
Solomon , 27 Elmodam _ | 
FOOT 5 28 Er 
585 209 Joſe 
e 2 Eliezer 
EE Morte 31 Jorim 
A Wo 3 Matthat 
331% ͤ 
1 34 Simeon 1 
; | laude . 
iti + 36 Joſeph. (+, os 
3 Jonan. : 
238 Eliakim 
309 Melea 
40 Menan 
41 Mattatha 
42 Nathan 
43 David 


3 df; 
" 8 che birth of David to the birth of Chriſt is 1 of zofto years 2 
dnas the life · timẽ of Chriſt is not t included, there are but 27 full generations, 

To 
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Now, if theſe men, Matthew and Luke, ſet out with a falſ- 
hood between them (as theſe two accounts ſhew they do) in 
the very commencement of their hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, and of 
who, and of what he was, what authority (as I have before 
aſked) is there left for believing the ſtrange things they tell us 
| afterwards? If they cannot be believed in their account of his 
natural genealogy, how are we to believe them, when they tell 

us, he was the ſon of God, begotten by a ghoſt; and that an 
| angel announced this in ſecret to his mother? If they lied in 
| done genealogy, why are we to believe them in the other? If 
His natural genealogy be manufactured, which it certainly is, 
* hy are we not to ſuppoſe, that his celeſtial genealogy is ma- 
4 nufactured alſo; and that the whole is fabulous! Ki any 


4 
* 
| 
[4 
: 
1 
f 


4 man of ſerious reflection hazard his future happineſs upon the 
4 bdelief of a ſtory naturally impoſſible; repugnant to every idea 
of decency ; and related by perſons already detected of falſ- 
hood? Is it not more ſafe, that we ſtop ourſelves at the plain, 
pure, and unmixed belief of one God, which is deiſm, than 
| that we commit ourſelves on an ocean of improbable, irra- 
| tional, indecent, and contradictory tales? 
| The firſt queſtion, however, upon the books of the New 
' "Teſtament, as upon thoſe of the Old, is, are they genuine? 
g were they written by the perſons to whom they are aſcribed ? 
4 for it is upon this ground only, that the ſtrange things related 
therein have been credited. Upon this point, there is no direct 
proof, for, er again; and all that this ſtate of a caſe proves, 
is doubtfulneſs; and doubtfulneſs is the oppoſite of belief. 
The ſtate, therefore, that the books are in, proves againſt 
themſelves as far as this kind of proof can go. | 
( But, excluſive of this, the preſumption 1s, that the books 
1 called the Evangeliſts, and aſcribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, were not written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
8 : 32 and that they are impoſitions. The diſordered ſtate of the 
| hiſtory in theſe four books, the ſilence of one book upon mat- 
ters related in the other, and thediſagreement that is to be found 
among them, implies, that they are the productions of ſome 
unconneQted individuals, many years after the things they pre- 


Io find therefore the average age of each perſon mentioned in the lift at the time his 
firſt ſon was born, it is only neceſſary to divide 1080 by 27, which gives 40 years 
for each perſon. As the life-time of man was then but of the fame extent it is now 
it is an abſurdity to ſappeſe that 27 following generations ſhould all be old ba- 

chelors before, they married! and the more ſo when we are told that Solomon, the 
next in ſucceſſion to David, had a houſe full of Wives and Miſtreſſes, before he 
was 21 Years of Age. So farfrom this genealogy being a ſolemn truth it is not 

even a reaſonable lie. The liſt of Luke gives about 26 years for the average age, 
and this is too much, | 5 | | 


tend 


— 
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tend to relate, each of whom made his own legend; and not 
the wri ings of men living intimately together, as the men 
called apoſtles are ſuppoſed to have done: in fine, that they 
have been manufactured, as the books of the Old Teſtament 
have been, by other perſons, than thoſe, whoſe names they 
TTT 1 i 3 
The ſtory of the angel, announcing, what the church calls 
the immaculate Tonception, is not ſo much as mentioned in the 
books aſcribed to Mark, and John; and is differently related in 
Matthew and Luke. The former ſays, the angel appeared to 
Joſeph; the latter ſays, it was to Mary; but either Joſeph or 
Mary was the worſt evidence that could have been thought 
of; for it was others that ſhould have teſtified for them, and not 
| they for themſelves. Were any girl that is now with child to 
ſay, and even to ſwear it, that ſhe was gotten with child by a 
ts and that an angel told her ſo, would ſhe be believed? 
Certainly ſhe would not. Why then are we to believe the ſame 
thing of another girl whom we never ſaw, told by nobody 
knows who, nor when, nor where? How ftrange and incone 
ſiſtent is it, that the ſame circumſtances that would weaken 
the belief even of a probable ftory, ſhould be given as a motive 
for believing this one that has, upon the face of it, every token 
of abſolute impoſſibility, and impoſture. ER 
The ſtory of Herod deſtroying all the children under twa 
years old, belongs altogether to the writer of the book of Mat- 
thew: not one of the reſt mentions any thing about it. Had 
ſuch a circumſtance been true, the Wey of it muſt 
have made it known to all the writers; and the thing would 
have been too ſtriking, to have been omitted by any. This 
writer tells us, that Jeſus eſcaped this ſlaughter, becauſe 
Joſeph and Mary were warned by an angel, to flee with him 
into Egypt; but he forgot to make proviſion for John, who 
was then under two years of age. John, however, who ſtaid 
behind, fared as well as Jeſus, who fled; and therefore the ſtoryß 
circumſtantially belies itſelf. Wt "Eat 
Not any two of thoſe writers agree in reciting, exactly in the 
fame words, the written inſcription, ſhort as it is, which they 
tell us, was put over Chriſt when he was crucified : and be- 
 fides this, Mark ſays, He was crucified at the third hour (nine 


in the morning) and John ſays, it was'the ſixth hour (twelve 
atnoonF*.) e 1% N 
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According to John, the ſentence was not paſſed till about the fixth hour (noon) 
and conſequently, the execution could not be till the afternoon ; but Mark ſays ex- 
Preſsly, that he was crucified at the third hour, (nine in the morning) chap, xv. 
ver. 25, Jolin, chap, xix. ver. 14. „ 1 7 
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The inſcription is thus ſtated in thoſe books, 
Matthew This is Jeſus the King of the Jews. 
Mark ——— The king of the Jews. 
Luke ——— This is the king of the Jews. e 
John ——— Jeſus of Nazareth the king of the Jews. 
We may infer from theſe circumſtances, trivial as they are, 
that thoſe writers, whoever they were, and in whatever time 
they lived, were not preſent at the ſcene. The only one of the 


men, called apoſtles, who appears to have been near to the ſpot, 
was Peter; and when he was accuſed of being one of Jeſus's 


followers, it is ſaid (Matthew, chap. xxvi. ver. 74, “ Then 
Peter began to curſe and to ſwear, ſaying, I know not the man yet 


we are now called upon to believe the ſame Peter, convicted, 


by their own account, of perjury. For what reaſon, or on 
what authority, ſhould we do this? x 84 


* 


The accounts that are given of the circumſtances, that they 
tell us attended the crucifixion, are differently related in thoſe 


four books. | | 


The book aſcribed to Matthew ſays, <©* There was darkneſs 
over all the land, from the fixth hour unto the ninth hour that the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom that 
there was an earthquake—that the rocks rent==that the graves opened, 
that the bodies of many of the ſaints that ſlept, aroſe, and came out of 
their graves after the reſurrection, and went into the holy city, and 


appeared unto many.” Such is the account which this daſhing 


writer of the book of Matthew gives; but in which he is not 


ſupported by the writers of the other books. 


The writer of the book aſcribed to Mark, in detailing the 


circumſtances of the crucifixion, makes no mention of any 
earthquake, nor of the rocks rending, nor of the graves open- 
ing, nor of the dead men walking out. The writer of the 


book of Luke is ſilent alſo upon the ſame points. And as to 
the writer of the book of John, though he details all the cir- 
cumſtances of the crucifixion down to the burial of Chriſt, he 
fays nothing about either the darkneſs—the veil of the tem- 


ple the earthquake the rocks the graves — nor the dead 


Now if it had been true, that theſe things had happened ; 


and if the writers of theſe books had lived at the time they did 


happen, and had been the perſons they are ſaid to be, namely 
the four men called apoſtles, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
it was not poſſible for them, as true hiſtorians, even withour 
the aid of inſpiration, not to have recorded them, The things 
ſuppoſing them to have been facts, were of too much notoriety 


not to have been known, and of too much importance not to 


| have been told. All theſe ſuppoſed apoſtles muſt have been 


witneſles 
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witneſſes of the earthquake, if there had been any; for it was 
not poſſible for them to have been abſent from it; the open- 
ing of the graves, and the reſurrection of the dead men, and 
their walking about the city, is of ſtill greater importance than 
the earthquake. An earthquake is always poſſible, and natural, 
and proves nothing; but this opening of the graves is ſuper- 
natural, and directly in point to their doctrine, their cauſe, and 
their apoſtleſhip. Had it been true, it would have filled up 
whole chapters of thoſe books, and been the choſen theme, and 
general chorus of all the writers; but inſtead of this, little and 
trivial things, and mere prattling converſation of, he ſaid this, 
and ſhe ſaid that, are often tediouſly detailed, while this moſt 
important of all, had it been true, is paſſed off in a flovenly 
manner, by a ſingle daſh of the pen, and that by one writer 
only, and not ſo much as hinted at by the reſt, - T 
[tis an eaſy thing to tell a lie, but it is difficult to ſupport; 
the lie after it is told. The writer of the book of Matthew 
ſhould have told us who the ſaints were that came to life 
again, and went into the city, and what became of them, 
afterwards, and who it was that faw them; for he is not hardy 
enough to ſay that he ſaw them himſelf ;—-whether they came 
out naked, and all in natural buff, he-ſaints and ſhe-faints ; or 
whether they came full dreſſed, and where they got their dreſſes 5 
whether they went to their former habitations, and reclaimed 
their, wives, their huſbands, and their property, and how they 
were received; whether they entered ejectments for the recovery 
of their poſſeſſions, or brought actions of crim. con. againſt the 
rival interlopers ; whether they remained on earth, and followed 
their former occupation of preaching or working ; or whether 
they died again, or went back to their graves alive, and buried 
themſel ves. e % Ae He res, pos. 
Strange indeed, that an army of faints ſhould return to life, 
and no body know who they were, nor who it was that ſaw them, 
and that not a word more ſhould be ſaid upon the ſubject, nor 
theſe ſaints have any thing to tell us! Had it been the prophets. 
who (as we are told) had formerly propheſied of theſe things, 
they muſt have had a great deal to fay, They could have told us. 
every thing, and we ſhould have had poſthumous prophecies, 
with notes and commentaries upon the firſt, a little better at 
leaſt than we have now. Had it been jMoſes, and Aaron, and 
Joſhua, and Samuel; and David, not an unconverted Jew had 
remained in all Jeruſalem. Had it been John the Baptiſt, and 
the - ſaints of the times then preſent, every body would have 
known them, and they would have out-preached and out- 
famed all the other apoſtles. But inſtead of this, theſe ſaints 
are made to pop up, like Jonah's gourd in the night, for no 
purpoſe at all, but to wither in the morning. Thus much for 
this part of the ſtory. WY EP | 
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diſagree ſo much, as to make it evident that none of them 


the ſepulchre, the Jews applied to Pilate for a watch or a guard 
to be placed over the ſepulchre, to prevent the body being 


queſt, the ſepulchre was made ſure, ſealing the flone that covered 


ſtory of me guard or the watch with a ſecond part, that I ſhall 
Mole books. 
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The tale of the reſurrection follows that of the crucifixion * 
and in this, as well as in that, the writers, whoever they were, 


were there. 
The book of Matthew ſtates, that ben Chriſt was put in 


ſtolen by the diſciples; and that, in conſequence of this re- 


the mouth, and ſetting a watch. But the other books ſay no- 
thing about this adden, nor about the ſealing, nor the 

guard, nor the watch ; and according to their accounts, there 
were none. Matthew, however, follows up this part of the 


notice in the concluſion, as it L to detect the fallacy of 


The book of Matthew continues its account, and ſays, (chap. 


xxviii. ver. 1,) that, at the end of the ſabbath, as it began to 


dawn, towards the firſt day of the week, came Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary, to le the ſepulchre. Mark ſays it was 


ſun-riſing, and John ſays it was dark. Luke ſays it was Mary 


Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and 
other women, that came to the ſepulchre; and John ſtates, that 


Mary Magdalene came alone. So well do they agree about their 


firſt evidence! they all, however, appear to have known moſt 
about Mary Magdalene ; 3 ſhe was a woman of a large ac- 
quaintance, and it was not an "ul e rr that ſhe might be 
upon the ſtroll. f 

The book of Matthew goos on to fay, (ver. 2, And be- 


hold there was a great earthquake, for the angel of the Lord 


deſcended from heaven, and came and rolled back the ſtone 
from the door, and ſat upon it.” But the other books ſay no- 


thing about any earthquake, nor about the angel rolling back 


the ſtone, and /itting upon it; and according to their accounts, 
there was no angel fitting there, Mark ſays, the angel was 
within the boats, 7, ſating on the right fide. Luke ſays there 
were two, = they were both ſtanding up; and John ſays, 
they were both ſitting down, one at the head, and the other at 


the feet. 


Matthew ſays, that the angel that was fitting upon the ſtone 


on the outſide of the ſepulchre, told the two Marys that Chrift 
was riſen, and that the women went away quickly. Mark 
_ fays, that the women, upon ſeeing the ſtone rolled away, and 


wondering at it, went into the ſepulchre, and that it was the 


angel that was ſitting within on the right ſide, that told them 


fo, Luke lays, it was ker two angels that were Randing 4 


r 
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and John ſays, it was Jeſus Chriſt himſelf that told it to Mary- 
Magdalene; and that ſhe did not go into the ſepulchre, but only 
ſtooped down and looked isn. i 
Now if the writers of theſe four books had gone into a 
court of juſtice, to prove an alibi, (for it is of the nature of an 
alibi that is here attempted to be proved, namely, the abſence 
of a dead body, by ſupernatural means,) and had they given their 
evidence in the ſame contradictory manner as it is here given, 
they would have been in danger of having their ears cropt for 
perjury, and would have juſtly deſerved it. Vet this is the. 
evidence, and theſe are the books, that have been impoſed upon 
the world, as being given by divine inſpiration, and as the un- 
changeable word of Gd. „ 1 
The writer of the book of Matthew, after giving this account, 
relates a ſtory that is not to be found in any of the other books, 
and which is the ſame I have juſt before alluded to. ; 
Now, fays he, (that is, after the converſation the women 
had had with the angel ſitting upon the ſtone,) behold ſome 
of the watch (meaning the watch that he had ſaid, had been 
placed over the ſepulchre) came into the city, and ſhewed unto 
the chief prieits all the things that were done; and when they 
were aſſembled with the elders, and had taken counſel, they 
gave large money unto the ſoldiers, ſaying, Say ye, that his 
* diſciples came by night, and ſtole him away while we ſlept; 
and if this come to the governor's ears, we will perſuade him, 
and ſecure you. So they took the money, and did as they were 
taught; and this ſaying (that his diſciples ſtole him away) is 
commonly reported among the Jews until this day.” 
The expreſſion, until this day, is an evidence that the book 
aſcribed to Matthew was not written by Matthew, and that it 
has been manufactured long after the times and things of which 
it pretends to treat; for the expreſſion implies a great length 
of intervening time. It would be inconſiſtent in us to ſpeak 
in this manner of any thing happening in our own time. To 
. give, therefore, intelligible meaning to the expreſſion, we muſt 
uppoſe a lapſe of ſome generations at leaſt, for this manner of 
ſpeaking carries the mind back to an ancient time. : 
The abſurdity alſo of the ſtory is worth noticing ; for it 
| ſhews the writer of the book of Matthew to have been an ex- 
ceeding weak and fooliſh mag. He tells a ſtory, that contra- 

_ dicts itſelf in point of Happy : for though the guard, if there 
were any, might be made to ſay that the body was taken away 
while they were aſleep, and to give that as a reaſon for their not 
having preſented it, that ſame fleep muſt alſo have prevented 
their knowing! how, and by whom it was done; and-yet they 
are made to ſay, that it was the diſciples who did it, Were a 
man to tender his evidence E ſomething that he ſhould ** was 
1 8 0 | 4 2 . one, 
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.PART 11. 
done, and of the manner of doing it, and of the perſon who did 


it, while he was aſleep, and could know nothing of the matter, 


ſuch evidence could not be received: it will do well enough 
for Teſtament evidence, but not for any Wing where truth is 
concerned. "I 
I come now to that part of the evidence. in thoſe books, that 
reſpects the pretended appearance of Chriſt after this pretended 
reſurrection, _ 

The writer of the book of Matthew relates, that the angel 


| that was fitting on the ſtone at the mouth of the ſepulchre, ſaid 
to the two Marys, chap. xxviii. ver. Þ % Behold Chriſt is gone 


before you into Galiler, there ye ſhall ſee him; lo, I have told you.” 
And the ſame writer, at the two next verſes, (8, >) makes 
Chriſt himſelf to ſpeak to the ſame purpoſe to theſe women, 


immediately after the angel had told it to them, and that the 

ran quickly to tell it to the diſciples ;.and at the 16thVerſe it is 
ſaid, Then the eleven diſciples went away into Galilee, into a moun- 
tain where Jeſus had on them ; and when they faw _ 


they worſhipped him,” 
But the writer of the book of John tells us a ſtory very 1 54 
ferent to this; for he ſays, chap. xx. ver. 19, „ Then the 


fame day at evening, being the firſt day of the week, (that is, 8 


ſame day that Chriſt is ſaid to have riſen,) when 2 doors were 
ſhut, where the diſciples were aſſembled, for fear of the Jews, came 
Jeſus and flood in the midſt of them. 

According to Matthew, the eleven were marching to 6 
lilee, to meet Jeſus in a mountain, by his own appointment, 
at the very time when, according to John, they were aſſem- 
bled in another place, and that not- by appointment, but in 


ſecret, for fear of the Jews. 


The writer of the book of Luke contradicts that of Matthew 
more pointedly than John does; for he ſays expreſsly, that the 
meeting was in Jeruſalem the evening of the ſame day that 


he (Chriſt) roſe, an bag the eleven were there. See Lake, 


Chap. xxiv. ver. 13, 3 
Nov it is not > ible, unleſs we _ theſe pee diſ- 
ciples the right of wilful lying, that the writer of theſe books 
could be any of the eleven perſons called diſciples ; for if, ac- 
cording to Matthew, the eleven went into Galilee to meet 
Jeſus in a mountain by his own appointment, on the ſame day 


that he is ſaid to have riſen, Luke and John muſt have been 


two of that eleven; yet the writer of Luke ſays expreſsly, and 


John implies as much, that the meeting was that ſame day, 


in a houſe in Jeruſalem; and on the other hand if, according 
to Luke and John, the eleven were aſſembled in a hows 4 in Je- 


ruſalem, Matthew * have been one of that eleven; yet 


Matthew 
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Matthew ſays, the meeting was in a mountain in Galilee, 


and conſequently the evidence given in thoſe books deſtroy 


each other, | 


The writer of the book of Mark ſays nothing about any 


meeting in Galilee ; but he ſays, chap, xvi. ver. 12, that 
Chriſt, after his reſurrection, appeared in another form to two 

of them, as they walked into the country, and that theſe two 
told it to the reſidue, who would not believe them. Luke alſo 


tells a ftory, in which he keeps Chriſt employed the whole 
of the day of this pretended reſurrection, until the evening, 


and which totally invalidates the account of going to the 
mountain in Galilee. He fays, that two of them, without 
ſaying which two, wert that /ame day to a village called Em- 
maus, threeſcore furlongs (ſeven miles and a half) from Je- 
ruſalem, and that Chriſt in diſguiſe went with them, and ſtaid 


with them unto the evening, and ſupped with them, and then 


vaniſhed out of their ſight, and re- appeared that ſame evening, 


at the meeting of the eleven in Jeruſalem. 1 
This is the contradictory manner in which the evidence of 
this pretended re- appearance of Chriſt is ſtated; the only 
point in which the writer's agree, is the ſkulking privacy of 
that re- appearance; for whether it was in the receſs of a moun- 
tain in Galilee, or in a ſhut-up houſe in Jeruſalem, it was Kill 
ſkulking. To what cauſe then are we to aſſign this ſkulking ? 
On the other hand, it is directly repugnant to the ſuppoſed or 


pretended end, that of convincing the world that Chriſt was 


"riſen; and on the other hand, to have aſſerted the publicity 
of it, would have expoſed the writers of thoſe books to pub- 
lic detection; and therefore they have been under the neceſſity 
of making it a private affair. DE 1 COR Pere] 09/49; $40. 
As to the account of Chriſt being ſeen by more than five hun- 
dred at once, it is Paul only who ſays it, and not the five hun- 
dred who ſay it for themſelves. * It is therefore the teſtimony but 


of one man, and that too of a man, who did not, according to 


the ſame account, believe a word of the matter himſelf, at the 


time it is ſaid to have happened. His evidence, ſuppoſing him 
to have been the writer of the 15th chapter of 'Corinthians, 


where this account is given, is like that of a man, who comes 
into a court of juſtice to ſwear, that what he had ſworn be- 
fore is falſe. A man may often ſee reaſon, and he has too 
always the right, of changing his opinion ; but this liberty does 
not extend to matters of fact. wa fo. nor My 
I now come to the laſt ſcene, that of the aſcenſion into 
heaven. Here all fear of the Jews, and of every thing elſe, 
muſt neceſſarily have been out of the queſtion; it was that 
which, if true, was to ſeal the whole; and upon which the 
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done, and of the manner of doing it, and of the perſon who did 
it, while he was aſleep, and could know nothing of the matter, 
ſuch evidence could not be received: it will do well enough 
for Teſtament evidence, but not for any thing where truth is 
concerned. «£2. 0 WTF Toe, | A 

I come now to that part of the evidence in thoſe books, that 
reſpects the pretended appearance of Chriſt after this pretended 
, oo ei 5 75 e 
The writer of the book of Matthew relates, that the angel 


that was fitting on the ſtone at the mouth of the ſepulchre, ſaid 


to the two Marys, chap. xxviii. ver. Þ « Behold Chriſt is gone 
before you into Galilee, there ye ſhall ſee him; lo, 1 have told you.” 
And the ſame writer, at the two next verſes, (8, 9,) makes 
Chriſt himſelf to ſpeak to the ſame purpoſe to Te women, 


immediately after the angel had told it to them, and that they 


ran quickly to tell it to the diſciples ;.and at the 16thVerſe it is 


ſaid, © Then the eleven diſciples went away into Galilee, into a moun- 


tain where Jeſus had appointed them; and when they ſaw him, 
they worſhipped him.“ A | as 3 

But the writer of the book of John tells us a ſtory very dif- 
ferent to this; for he ſays, chap. xx. ver. 19, „Then the 


ſame day at evening, being the firſt day of the week, (that is, oe” 


{ame day that Chriſt is ſaid to have riſen,) when the doors were 


| ſhut, where the diſciples were aſſembled, for fear of the Fews, came 


Feſus and flood in the midſt of them. 

According to Matthew, the eleven were marching to Ga- 
lilee, to meet Jeſus in a mountain, by his own appointment, 
at the very time when, according to John, they were aſſem- 
bled in another place, and that not-by appointment, but in 
ſecret, for fear of the Jews. „ on PE Tu ga 
The writer of the book of Luke contradicts that of Matthew 
more pointedly than John does; for he ſays expreſsly, that the 
meeting was in . the evening of the ſame day that 
he (Chriſt) roſe, and that the eleven were there. See Luke, 
Chap. XXIV. ver. 13, 33. | VF 
. Now it is not poſſible, unleſs we admit theſe ſuppoſed diſ- 


ciples the right of wilful lying, that the writer of theſe books 


could be any of the eleven perſons called diſciples ; for if, ac- 
cording to Matthew, the eleven went into Galilee to meet 
Jeſus in a mountain by his own appointment, on the ſame day 
that he is ſaid to have riſen, Luke and John muſt have been 
two of that eleven; yet the writer of Luke ſays expreſsly, and 
John implies as much, that the meeting was that ſame day, 
in a houſe in Jeruſalem; and on the other hand if, according 
to Luke and John, the eleven were aſſembled in a houſe in Je- 
ruſalem, Matthew muſt have been one of that eleven; yet 
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Matthew ſays, the meeting was in a mountain in Galilee, 


and conſequently the evidence given in thoſe books ry 


each other, 


The writer of the book of Mark ſays nothing about any 


meeting in Galilee; but he ſays, chap. xvi. ver. 12, that 
Chriſt, after his reſurrection, appeared in another form to two 

of them, as they walked into the country, and that theſe two 
told it to the reſidue, who would not believe them. Luke alſo 
tells a ſtory, in which he keeps Chriſt employed the whole 


of the day of this pretended reſurrection, until the evening, 


and which totally invalidates the account of going to the 

mountain in Galiiee, He ſays, that two of them, without 
ſaying which two, wert that ſame day to a village called Em- 
maus, threeſcore furlongs (ſeven miles and a half) from Je- 
ruſalem, and that Chriſt in diſguiſe went with them, and ſtaid 
with them unto the evening, and ſupped with them, and then 


vaniſhed out of their ſight, and re-appeared that ſame evening, | 


at the meeting of the eleven in Jeruſalem. 


This is the contradictory manner in which the evidence of 
this pretended re-appearance of Chriſt is ſtated; the only 


point in which the writer's agree, is the ſkulking privacy of 


that re- appearance; for whether it was in the receſs of a moun- 
tain in Galilee, or in a ſhut-up houſe in Jeruſalem, it was {till 


ſkulking. To what cauſe then are we to aſſign this ſkulking ? 


On the other hand, it is directly repugnant to the ſuppoſed or 
pretended.,end, that of convincing the world that Chriſt was 
riſen 3 and on the other hand, to have aſſerted the publicity 


of it, would have expoſed the writers of thoſe books to pub- 
lic detection; and therefore they have been under the neceſſity 


of making it a private affair. 

As to the account of Chriſt being ſeen by more than five hun- 
' dred at once, it is Paul only who ſays it, and not the five hun- 
dred who ſay it for themſelves. * It is therefore the teſtimony but 
of one man, and that too of a man, who did not, according to 
the ſame account, believe a word of the matter himſelf, at the 


time it is ſaid to have happened, His evidence, ſuppoſing him 


to have been the writer of the 15th chapter of Corinthians, 
where this account is given, is like that of a man, who comes 
into a court of juſtice to ſwear, that what he had ſworn be- 
fore is falſe. A man may often ſee reaſon, and he has too 
always the right of changing his man, but this liberty does 
not extend to matters of fact. 


I now come to the laſt eine; that of the aſcenſion into 


heaven. Here all fear of the Jews, and of every thing elſe, 


muſt neceſſarily have been out of the queſtion; it was that 


which, if w_ Was to ſeal the whole; ; and upon which the 
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reality of the future miſſion of the diſciples was to reſt for proof. | 
Words, whether declarations, or promiſes that paſſed in private, 


either in the receſs of a mountain in Galilee, or in a ſhut- up 


houſe in Jeruſalem, even ſuppoſing them to have been ſpoken, 
could not be evidence in public: it was therefore neceflary 


that this laſt ſcene ſhould preclude the poſſibility of denial and 


diſpute 3 and that it ſhould be, as I have ſtated in the former 


part of the Age of Reaſon, as public and as viſible, as the ſun . 
at noon day; at leaſt, it ought to have been as public as the 


crutifxion is reported to have been. But to come to the point: 
In the firſt place the writer of the book of Matthew does 


not ſay a ſyllable about it; neither does the writer of the 


book of John. This being the caſe, it is poſſible to ſuppoſe, 


that thoſe writers, who affect to be even minute in other 


matters, would have been ſilent upon this, had it been true? 


The writer of the book of Mark paſſes it off in a carelefs, flo- 
venly manner, with a ſingle daſh of the pen; as if he was tired 


of romancing, or aſhamed of the ſtory. So alſo does the wri- 
ter of Luke. And even between theſe two, there is not an ap- 
parent agreement, as to the place where this final parting is 
faid to have been. ö „ IR | 
TRE Book of MARK ſays, that Chrift appeared to the eleven, 
as they ſat at meat; alluding to the meeting of the eleven at 
Jeruſalem: he then itates the converſation, that he ſays paſled 
at that meeting; and immediately after ſays, (as a ſchool-boy 
would finiſh a dull ſtory), © Sa then, after the Lord had ſpo- 


ken unto them, he was received up into heaven, and ſat on 


the right hand of God,” But the writer of Luke ſays, that 
the aſcenſion was from Bethany; that he (Chriſt) ed them out 
as far as Bethany, and as parted from them there, and was car- 


' ried up into Heaven. So alſo was Mahomet: and as to Moſes, 


the apof?le Jude ſays, ver. g. That Michael and the devil diſputed 


about his body, While we believe ſuch fables as theſe, or ei- 
ther of them, we believe unworthy of the Almighty. 


I have now gone through the examination of the four books 
aſcribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; and when it is 
conſidered that the whole ſpace of time, from the crucifixion 


to what is called the aſcenſion, is but a few days, apparently 


not more than three or four, and that all the circumſtances are 
reported to have happened, nearly about the ſame ſpot, Jeruſa- 
lem, it is, I believe, impoſſible to find in any ſtory upon record, 


o many, and ſuch glaring abſurdities, contradictions, and 
flalſhoods, as are in thoſe books. They are more numerous 
and ſtriking, than I had any expectation of finding when I be- 
gan this examination, and far more fo than I had any Idea of 


when I wrote the former part of the Age of Reaſon, I had 
BUS An, ee then 
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then neither Bible nor Teſtament to refer to, nor could I pro- 
cure any. My own ſituation, even as to exiſtence, was be- 
coming every day more precarious; and as I was willing to 
leave ſomething behind me upon the ſubject, I was obliged 


to be quick and conciſe. The quotations I then made, 


were from memory only, but they are correct; and the opinions 
I have advanced in that work, are the effect of the moſt clear 
and long eſtabliſhed conviction, — that the Bible and the 
Teſtament are impoſitions upon the world; — that the fall of man, 
the account of Jeſus Chriſt being the Son of God, and 

of his dying to appeaſe the wrath of God, and of ſalvation 
by that ſtrange means, are all fabulous inventions, diſhonour- 
able to the wiſdom and power of the Almighty ;—that the 
only true religion is deiſm,, by which I then meant, and now 
mean, the belief of one God, and an imitation of his moral 


character, or the practiſe of what are called moral virtues ;— - 


and that it was upon this only (ſo far as religion is concerned) 


that I reſted all my hopes of happineſs hereafter. So ſay I now , 


 —and ſo help me God. T5: 
But to return to the ſubject. Though it is impoffible, at 
this diſtance of time, to aſcertain as a fact, who were the wri- 
ters of thoſe four books (and this alone is ſufficient to hold 
them in doubt, and where we doubt, we do not believe), it 
is not difficult to aſcertain negatively, that they were not 
written by the perſons to whom they are aſcribed. The con- 
traditions in thoſe books demonſtrate two things; _ 
Firſt, that the writers cannot have been eye-witneſſes 


and ear-witneſſes of the matters they relate, or they would 


have related them without thoſe contradictions; and conſe- 
quently that the books have not been written by the perſons 
called apoſtles, who are ſuppoſed to have been witneſſes of 
this kind. % RU, en, % 

Secendly, that the writers, whoever they were, have not 
ated in concerted impoſition; but each writer, ſeparately, 
and individually for himſelf, and without the knowledge of 
the other.. : „F Fc 2" 


The fame evidence that applies to prove the one, applies 


equally to prove both thoſe caſes; that is, that the books were 
not written by the men called apoſtles, and alſo that they are 
not a concerted impoſition. As to inſpiration, it is altogether 


out of the queſtion; we may as well attempt to unite truth and 


falſhood, as inſpiration and contradiction. . 
If four men are eye · witneſſes and ear- witneſſes to a ſcene ; 


they will, without any concert between them, agree as to the a 
time and place, when and where that ſcene happened. Their 
e OM individual 
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individual knowledge of the chin each one knowing it for 
himſelf, renders concert totally unneceſlary ; the one will 
not ſay i it was in a mountain in the country, and the other at 
a houſe in town; the one will not ſay it was at ſun-riſe, and 
the other that it was dark. For in whatever place it was, and 
at whatever time it was, they know it equally alike. | 
And on the other hand, if four men concert a ſtory, they 
will make their ſeparate relations of that ſtory agree and cor- 
roborate with each other to ſupport the whole. That concert 


ſupplies the want of fact in the one caſe, as the knowledge of 


the fact ſuperſedes in the other caſe, the neceſſity of a concert. 
The ſame contradictions, therefore, that prove there has been 


no concert, prove alſo, that the reporters had no knowledge 


of the fact, (or rather of that which they relate as a fact,) 


and detect allo the falſhood of their reports. Thoſe books, 


therefore have neither been written by the men called apoſtles, 
nor by impoſters in concert. ; How then have they been. 
written? 

I am not one of thoſe. who are fond: of believing there is 
much of that which is called wilful lying, or lying originally, 
except in the caſe of men ſetting up to be prophets, as in the 
Old Teſtament; for propheſying is lying profeſſionally. In 
almoſt all other caſes, it is not difficult to diſcover the pro- 


greſs, by which even ſimple ſuppoſition, with the aid of cre- 


dulity, will in time grow into a lie, and at laſt be told as a fact; 
and whenever we can find a charitable reaſon Sor a thing of 
this kind, we ought not to indulge a ſevere one. 
The ftory of Jeſus Chriſt appearing after he was dead, 
is the ſtory. of an apparition; ſuch as timid imaginations: | 
can always create in viſion, and. credulity believe. Stories 
of this kind had been told of the aſſaſſination of Julius 
Cæſar, not many years before, and they generally haye or 
origin in violent deaths, or in execution of innocent pe 
ſons. In caſes. of this kind, compaſſion lends its aid, 7 | 
benevolently ſtretches the ory. It goes on a little and a 
little farther, till it becomes a moſt certain truth. Once ſtart 
a ghoſt, and credulity fills up the hiſtory of its life, and affigns 
the cauſe of its appearance; one tells it one way, another 
another way, till there are as many ſtories about the ghoſt, and 
about the proprietor of the ghoſt, as there are about Jeſus 


Chriſt in theſe four books. 


The ſtory of the appearance of Telus Chriſt is told with 


that ſtrange mixture of the natural and impoſſible, that diſtin- 


guiſhes legendary tale from fact. He is, repreſented as ſud- 


denly coming in, and going out, when the doors are ſhut, 


and of Wanne out of Ust, and appearing again, as one 
would 
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would conceive of an unſubſtantial viſion ; then again he is 


PART It. 


hungry, fits down to meat, and eats his ſupper, But as thoſe - 


who tell ſtories of this kind, never provides for all the caſes, ſo 
it is here: they have told us, that when he aroſe, he left his 
grave-cloaths behind him ; but they have forgotton to provide 
other clothes for him to appear in afterwards, or to tell us what 
be did with them, when he aſcended ; whether he ſtripped all 


off, or went up, clothes and all. In the caſe of Elijah, they 


have been careful enough to make him throw down his mantle ; 
how it happened not to be burnt in the chariot of fire, the 
alſo have not told us. But as imagination ſupplies all defici- 
ciencies of this kind, we may ſuppoſe, if we pleaſe, that it was 
made of ſalamander's wool, ' 
Thoſe who are not much acquainted with eccleſiaſtical. hiſ- 
tory may ſuppoſe, that the book called the New Teſtament 
has exiſted ever ſince the time of Jeſus Chriſt, as they ſuppoſe 
that the books aſcribed to Moſes, have exiſted ever ſince the 


time of Moſes. But the fact is hiſtorically otherwiſe ; there 


was no ſuch book as the New Teſtament, till more than 
three hundred years after the time that Chriſt is ſaid to have 
lived, HT F s e 
At what time the books aſcribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, 


and John, began to appear, is altogether a matter of uncer- 


tainty. There is not the leaſt ſhadow of evidence of who the 


perſons were that wrote them, nor at what time they were wfitten; 


and they might as well have been called by the names of any 
of the other ſuppoſed apoſtles, as by the names tbey are now 
called. The originals are not in the poſſeſſion of any chriſtian 
church exiſting, any more than the two tables of ſtone writ- 


ten on, they pretend, by the finger of God, upon Mount 


Sinai, and given to Moſes, are in the poſſeſſion of the Jews. 
And even if they were, there 1s ho poſſibility of proving the 
hand-wrſting in either caſe. At the time thoſe books-were writ- 
ten, there was no printing, and conſequently there could be no 


publication, otherwiſe than by written copies, which any man 
might make or alter at pleaſure, and call them originals. Can 


we ſuppoſe it is conſiſtent with the wiidom of the Almighty, to 


commit himſelf,and his will to man upon ſuch precarious means 


as theſe; or that it is conſiſtent we thould pin our faith upon 


ſuch uncertainties? We cannot make nor alter, nor even imi- 


tate ſo much as one blade of graſs that he has made, and yet we 
can make or alter words of God, K eaſily as words of man®, 


About 


|  ® The former patt of the Age of Reaſon has not been publiſhed two years, and 
there is already an expreſſion in it, that is not mine, The expreſſion is, The book 
#f Luke - was carricd by a majority of one voice only, It may bg true, but K = not 
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About three hundred and fifty years after the time that Chriſt 
is ſaid to have lived, ſeveral writings of the kind I am ſpeak- 
ing of, were ſcattered in the hands of divers individuals; and 


as the church had began to form itſelf into an hierarchy, or 


church government with temporal powers, it ſet itſelf about 


collecting them into a code, as we now fee them, called The 
' New Teſlament. They decided by vote, as I have before ſaid 


in the former part of the Age of Reaſon, which of thoſe writings 
out of the collection they had made, ſhould be the word of God, 


and which ſhould not. The Rabbins of the Jews had deci- 
ded, by vote, upon the books of the Bible before. OG 


As the object of the church, as is the caſe in all national 
eſtabliſhments of churches, was power and revenue, and ter- 
ror the means it uſed; it is conſiſtent to ſuppoſe, that the moſt 
miraculous and wonderful of the writings they had collected, 
ſtood the beſt chance of being vated. And as to the authen- 


ticity of the books, the vote ſlands in the place af it ; for it can 


be traced no higher. 2 8 | 
Diſputes, however, ran high among the people then calling 
themſelves Chriſtians ; not only as to points of doctrine, 


but as to the authenticity of the books, In the conteſt be- 


tween the perſon called Saint Auguſtine, and Fauſte, about 


the year 400, the latter ſays, The books, called the Evan- 


geliſts, have been compoſed long after the times of the apoſtles 
by ſome obſcure men, who fearing that the world would not 
give credit to their relation of matters, of which they couid 
not be informed, have publithed them under the names of the 


| apoſtles; and which are ſo full of fottiſhneſs and diſcordant 


relations, that there is neither agreement, nor connection be- 


And in another place, addrefling himſelf to the advocates of 
thoſe books, as being the word of God, he ſays, „It is thus 
that your predeceſſors have inſerted, in the ſcriptures of our 


Lord, many things, which, though they carry his name, agree 


not with his doctrine. This is not ſurpriſing, fince that we 
have often proved, that thefe things have not been written by 
himſelf, nor by his apoſtles, but that for the greateſt part they 


are founded upon tales, upon vague reports, and put together 


I that have ſaid it. Some perſon, who might know of that circumſtance, has had 


ded it in a note at the bottom of the page of ſome of the editions, printed either 


in England, or in America; and the printers, after that, have erected it into the 
body of the work, and made me the author of it, If this has happened within 
ſuch a ſhort ſpace of time, notwithſtanding the aid of printing, which prevents 


the alteration of copies individually; what may not have happened in a much 


greater length of time, when there was no printing, and when any man who could 


| write, could make a written copy, and call it an original, by Matthew, Mark, 


Luke, or John? 
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but I know not what, half- Jews, with but little agreement 


between them; and which they have nevertheleſs publiſhed 


under the name of the apoſtles of our Lord, and have thus at. 


tributed to them their own errors and their liess. 
The reader will ſee by thoſe extracts that the authenticity 
of the books of the New Teſtament was denied, and the books 


treated as tales, forgeries, and lies, at the time they were voted 
to be the word of God. But the intereſt of the church, with 


the aſſiſtance of- the faggot, bore down the oppoſition, and at 


. laſt ſuppreſſed all inveſtigation. Miracles followed upon mi- 


_ racles, if we will believe them, and men were taught to ſay 


they believed, whether they believed or not. But (by way of 


throwing in a thought) the French revolution has excom- 
municated the church from the power of working miracles; 
me has not been able, with the aſſiſtance of all her ſaints, to 
work one miracle ſince the revolution began; and as ſhe never 
ſtood in greater need than now, we may, without the aid of 
divination, conclude, that all her former miracles are tricks 
—7ͤc no 2b Eat. eo 736 


When we conſider the lapſe of more than three hundred 


years intervening between the time that Chriſt is ſaid to have 


lived, and the time the New Teſtament was formed into a 


book, we muſt ſee, even without the aſſiſtance of hiſtorical - 


evidence, the exceeding uncertainty there is of it's authenticity. 
The authenticity of the book of Homer, ſo far as regards the 


I have taken thoſe two extracts from Boulanger's Life of Paul, written in, 2 


French, Boulanger has quoted them from the writings of Auguſtine againſt Fauſte, 


to which he refers. 015 % 
1 + Boulanger, in his Life of Paul, has collected from the eceleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tories, and the writings of the fathers, as they are called, ſeveral matters which ſhew 


the opinions that prevailed among the different ſes of Chriſtians, at the time the 


Teſtament, as we now ſee it, was voted to be the word of God, The tollowing 
extracts are from the ſecond chapter of that work. 1 | 


« The Marcioniſts (a Chriſtian ſe&) aſſured that the evangeliſts were filed with 
falſities. ThezManicheens, who formed a very numerous ſect at the commence» | 


ment of Chriſtianity, rejected as falſe all the New Teſtament; and ſhewed other 
writings quite different, that. they gave for authentic, The Cerinthiens, like the 
Marcioniſts, admitted not the Acts of the Apoſtles. The Encratites and the Se- 
venians adopted neither the Acts, nor the Epiſtles of Paul. Chryloſtom, in a 
homily, which he made upon the Acts of the Apoſtles, ſays, that in his time, 


about the year 400, many people knew nothing either of the author, nor of the 


book. St. Irene, who lived before that time, reports that the Valentinians, like 


ſeveral other ſects of the Chriſtians, accuſed the ſcriptures of being filled with errors, 


3 and contradictions. The Ebionites, of Nazarenes, who were the 
Erft 


Chriſtians, rejected all the Epiſtles of Paul, and regarded him as an i mpoſtor. 
They report among other Things, that he was originally a Pagan, thar he came te 


ruſalem, where he lived ſome time; and that having a mind to marry the dau h- 


ter of the high prieſt, he had himſelf been circumciſed; but that not being able 
to obtain her, he quarrelled with the Jews, and wrote againſt circumciſion, aũd 


b againſt the obſervation of the ſabbath, and againd all the legal Ordinances, 


* 
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authorſhip, is much better eſtabliſhed than that of the New 
Teſtament, though Homer is a thouſand years the moſt an- 
cient. It was only an exceeding good poet that could have 
written the book of Homer, and therefore few men only could 
have attempted it; and a man capable of doing it, would not 
have thrown away his own fame, by giving it to another. In 
like manner, there were but few that could have compoſed 
Euclid's Elements, becauſe none but an exceeding good geo- 
metrican could have been the author of that work. 
But with reſpe& to the books of the New Teſtament, par- 
ticularly ſuch parts as tell us of the reſurrection and aſcenſion 
of Chriſt, any perſon who could tel} a ſtory of an apparition, 
or of a mans walking, could have made ſuch books; for the 
ſtory is moſt wretchedly told. The chance, therefore, of 
forgery in the Teſtament, is millions to one greater than in 
the cafe of Homer or Euclid. Of the numerous priefts or 
| Parſons of the preſent day, biſhops and all, every one of them 
can make a ſermon, or tranſlate'a ſcrap of Latin, eſpecially 
if it has been tranſlated a thouſand times before: but is there 
any amongſt them that can write poetry like Homer, or ſci- 
_ ence like Euclid ? The ſum total of a parſen's learning, with 
very few exceptions, is, a b, ab, and hic hæc hoc; and their 
knowledge of ſcience is, three times one is three; and this is 
more'than ſufficient to have enabled them, had they lived at 
the time, to have written all the books of the New Teſ- 
tament. 1 17 VVV 
As the opportunities oſ forgery were greater, ſo alſo was the 
inducement. A man could gain no advantage by writing un- 
der the name of Homer or Euclid; if he could write equal to 
them, it would be better that he wrote under his own name; 
if inferior, he could not ſucceed. Pride would prevent the 
former, and impoſſibility. the latter. But with reſpect to ſuch. 
books as compoſe the New Teſtament, all the indutements 
were on the ſide of forgery, The beſt imagined hiftory that 
could have been made at the diſtance of two or three hundred 
years after the time, could not have paſſed for an original un- 
der the name of the real writer ; the only chance of ſuccefs lay 
in forgery ; for the church wanted pretence for its new doc- 
trine, and truth and talents were out of the queſtion,  _ 
But as it is not uncommon (as before obſerved} to relate 
ſtories of perſons walking after they are dead, and of ghoſts and 
zpparitions of ſuch as have fallen by ſome violent or extraor- 
dinary means; and as the people of that day were in the habit 
df believing ſuch things, and of the appearance of angels, ny 
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alſo of devils, and of their getting into people's inſides, and 
ſhaking them like a fit of an ague, and of their being caſt out 
| ain as if by an emetic; (Mary Magdelene, the book of Mark 
c pci" us, had brought up, or been brought to bed of iſeven 
_ devils;) it was nothing extraordinary that ſome ſtory of this kind 
ſhould get abroad of the perſon called: Jeſus Chriſt, and beceme 
after wards, the foundation of the fout books aſcribed to Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John. Each writer told the tale as he 1 
heard it, or thereabouts, and gave to his book the name of te 
ſaint or the apoſtle, whom tradition had given as the eye · wit- 15 
neſs. It is only upon this ground that the contradictions in 
thoſe books can be accounted for; and if this be not the caſe, 
they are downright impoſitions, lies, and forgeries, without 
even the apology of credulity. Eßl 
That they have been written by a ſort of half Jews, as the 
foregoing quotations mention, is diſcernible enough. The 
frequent references made to that chief aſſaſſin and impoſtor 
_ Moſes, and ta the men called prophets, eſtabliſhes this point; 
and on the other hand, the church has complimented: the 
fraud by admitting the Bible and the Teſtament to reply to 
each other. Between the Chriſtian- Jew and the Chriſtian- 
Gentile, the thing called a prophecy, and the thing prophe- 
| fied of: the type, and the thing typified; the ſign and the 
thing ſignified ; have been induſtriouſly rummaged up, and 
fitted together like old locks and picklock-keys. The ftory 
fooliſhly enough told of Eve and the ſerpent, and naturally 
enough as to the enmity between men and ſerpents ; (for the 
ſerpent always bites about the Heel, becauſe it cannot reach 
higher; and the man always knocks the ſerpent about the 
head, as the moſt effectual way to prevent its biting® z) this 
fooliſh ſtory, I ſay, has been made into a prophecy, a type, 
and a promiſe to begin with; and the lying impoſition of 
Ifaiah to Ahaz, That a virgin ſhall conceive and bear a ſon, as 
a ſign that Ahaz ſhould conquer, when the event was that nge 
was defeated, (as already noticed in the obſervations on the = 
book of Iſaiah,) has been perverted, and made to ſerve as a 
winder up. NT fo POPC 8 5 5 
Jonah and the whale are alſo made into a ſign and type. 
Jonah is Jeſus, and the whale is the grave; for it is ſaid, 
(and they have made Chriſt to ſay it of himſelf,) Matt. chap. 
vii, ver. 40, © For as Jonah was three days and three nights in 
the whale's belly, ſo ſhall the Son of man be three days and 
theee nights in the heart of the earth.“ But it happens aukwardly 
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2 that Chriſt, according to their own account, was but 
one day and two nights in the grave; about 36 hours, inſtead of 
723 that is the Friday night, the Saturday, and the Satur- 
day night; for they ſay, he was up on the Sunday morning by 
ſun- riſe or before. But as this fits quite as well as the bite and 
the kick in Geneſis, and the virgin and her /or in Iſaiah, it will 
paſs in the lump of o#thodox things. Thus much for the hiſ- 
torical part of the Teſtament and its evidencs. e 


THE EPIS TIL ES OF PAUL. 


The epiſtles aſcribed to Paul, being fourteen in number, al- 
moſt fill up the remaining part of the Teſtament. Whether 
thoſe epiſtles were written by the perſon to whom they are 
aſcribed is a matter of no great importance, fince that the wri- 
ter, whoever he was, attempts to prove his doctrine by argu- 
ment, He does not attempt to have been witneſs to any of the 
ſcenes told of the reſurrection and the aſcenſion, and he declares. 
that he had not believed them. 5 . Le 
The ſtory of his being ſtruck to the ground as he was jour- 
neying to 8 has nothing in it miraculous or extra- 
dinary; he eſcaped with life, and that is more than many others 
bave done who have been ſtruck with lightning; and that he 
ſhould loſe his fight for three days, and be unable to eat or drink 
during that time, is nothing more than is common in ſuch con- 
ditions, His companions that were with him appear not to have 
ſuffered in the ſame manner, for they were well enough to lead 
him the remainder of the journey; neither did they pretend to 
have ſeen any viſion. TD 


The character of the perſon called Paul according to the ac- 
counts given of him, has in it a great deal of violence and fa- 
_ naticiſm; he had perſecuted with as much heat as he preached af- 
terwards; the ſtroke he had received had changed his thinking, 
without altering his conſtitution; and either as a Jew or a 
- Chriſtian he was the ſame zealot. Such men are never good 
moral eyidences of any doctrine they preach. They are always 
in extremes, as well of action as of belief. „ 
Ihe doctrine he ſets out to prove by argument, is the reſur- 
rection of the ſame body, and he advances this as an evidence 
of immortality, But ſo much will men differ in their manner 
of thinking, and in. the concluſions they draw from the ſame 
premiſes, that this doctrine of the reſurrection of the ſame 
body, ſo far from being an evidence of immortality, appears 
to me. to furniſh an evidence againſt it; for if I have * ? 
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ready died in this body, and am raiſed again in the ſame body 


in which I have died, it is preſumptive evidence that I ſhall | 


die again. That reſurrection no more ſecures me againſt 
the repetition of dying, than an ague fit, when paſt, ſe- 
Cures me againſt another. To believe therefore in immor- 
tality, I muſt have a more elevated idea, than is contained 
in the gloomy doctrine of the reſurrection. 


| Beſides, as a matter of choice, as well as of hope, I had 3 


ther have a better body and a more convenient form, than 


the preſent. Every animal in the creation excels us in ſome- 


thing. The winged inſets, without mentioning doves or ea- 


gles, can paſs over more ſpace, and with greater eaſe, ina 


few minutes, than man can in an hour. The glide of the 
ſmalleſt fiſh, in proportion to its bulk, exceeds us in motion, 
almoſt beyond compariſan, and without wearineſs. Even the 
luggiſh ſnail can aſcend from the bottom of e dungeon, where 
man, by the want of thet ability would periſh; and a ſpider 
can launch itſelf from the top, as a p;ayful amuſement, "The 
perſonal powers of man are ſo limitted, and his heavy frame 


ſo litcle conſtructed to extenſive enjoyment, that there is no= 
thing to induce us to wiſh the opinion of Paul to be true, 


It is too little for the magnitude of the ſcenez too mean for 
the ſublimity of the ſubject. 1 


But all other arguments apart, the conſciouſneſs of exiflence is 


the only conceiveable idea we can have of another life, and 
the continuance of that conſciouſneſs is immortality. The 
conſciouſneſs of exiſtence, or the knowing that we exiſt, is 


not neceſſarily confined to the ſame form, nor to the ſame 


matter, even in this life. 5 

Me have not in all caſes the ſame form, nor in any caſe the 
ſame matter that compoſed our bodies twenty or thirty years 
ago; and yet we are conſcious of being the ſame perſons. 


Even legs and arms, which make up almoſt half the human 


frame, are not neceſſary te the conſciouſneſs of - exiſtence. 


Theſe may be loſt or taken away, and the full conſciouſneſs of 


exiſtence remain ; and were their place ſupplied by wings or 
other appendages, we cannot conceive that it could alter our 
conſciouſneſs of exiſtence. In ſhort we know not how much, 
or rather how little, of our compoſition it is, and how exqui- 
ſitely fine that little is, that creates in us this conſciouſneſs. of 
exiſtence ; and all beyond that is like the pulp of a peach 
diſtinct and ſeparate from the vegetative ſpeck in the kernel. 


Who can ſay by what exceeding fine action of fine matter it 


is that a thought is produced in what we call the mind? And 


yet that thought, when produced, as I now produce the thought 


I am 


hy.” . 
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I am writing, is capable of becoming immortal, and 10 the 
* production of man that has that capacity. = 


Statues of braſs or marble will periſh ;' and ſtatues meds 
in imitation of them are not the ſame ſtatues, nor the ſame: 


workmanſhip, any more than a copy of a picture is the fame 


picture. But print and reprint a thought a thouſand times 


over, and that with materials of anp kind, carve it in wood, 


or engrave it in ſtone, the thought is eternally and identically 
the ſame thought in every caſe. It has a capacity of unim- 
paired exiſtence, unaffected by change of matter, and is eſſen- 
tially diſtinct, and of a nature different from every thing elſe 


that we know of, or can conceive, If then the thing produced 


has in itſelf a capacity of being immortal, it is more than a 
token that the power that produced it, which is the ſelf-ſame 


thing as conſciouſneſs of exiſtence, can be immortal alſo; and 


that as independently of the matter it was firſt connected with, 
as the though is of the printing or writing, it firſt appeared in. 


The one idea is not more difficult to believe than the other; 


and we can ſee that one is true. | 


That the conſciouſneſs of exiſtence is not dependent on the 
fame form or the ſame matter, is demonſtrated to our ſenſes 


jn the works of the creation, as far as our ſenſes, are capable of 


receiving that demonſtration. A very numerous part of the 


animal creation preaches to us, far better than Paul, the be- 
lief of a life hereafter. Their little life reſembles an earth 
and a heaven, a preſent and a future ſtate; and compriſes, if 


it may be fo expreſſed, immortality in miniature, 
The moſt beautiful parts -of the creation, to our eye, are 
the winged infect; and they are not ſo originally. They ac- 
quire that form a that inimitable brilliancy by progreſſive 
changes. The {low and creeping caterpillar worm of to day, 
paſſes in a few days to a torpid figure and a ftate reſembling 


death; and in the next change comes forth in all the mini- 
ture magnificence of life, a ſplendid butterfly. No reſem- 


blance of the former creature remains; every thing is chang- 
ed; all his powers are new, and life is to him another thing. 
We cannot conceive that the conſciouſneſs of exiſtence is 
not the ſame in this ſtate of the animal as before: why then 
muſt T believe that the reſurrection of the ſame body is ne- 
ceſlary to continue to me the conſciouſneſs of exiſtence here- 
after? 7 SA 1 . 

In the former part of the Age of Reaſon I have called the 
creation the true and only real word of God; and this 


inſtance, or this text, in the book of creation, not only 


wews to us that this thing may be ſo, but that it is ſoz and 
Conor go ores MM ou Ny that 


* 
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that the belief of a future ſtate is a rational belief, founded upon 
facts viſible in the creation: for it is not more difficult to be- | 
lieve that we ſhall exiſt hereafter in a better ſtate and form 
than at preſent, than that a worm ſhould become a butterfly, ; | 
and quit the dunghill for the atmoſphere, if we did not know 
it as a fact, „„ 
As to the doubtful jargon aſcribed to Paul in the 15th chap- 
ter of x Corinthians, which makes part of the burial- ſervice 
of ſome Chriſtian ſectaries, it is as deſtitute of meaning as the 
tolling of the bell at the funeral. It explains nothing to the 
underſtanding; it illuſtrates nothing to the imagination; but 
leaves the reader to find any meaning if he can. All fleſh,” _ 
ſays he, is not the ſame fleſh. There is one fleſh of men, 
another of beaſts, another of fiſhes, and another of birds.” And 
What then? nothing. A cook could have ſaid as much. There 
are alſo”, ſays he, bodies celeſtial, and bodies terreſtrial ; the 
glory of the celeſtial is one, and the glory of the terreſtrial is the 
other.“ And what then? nothing. And what is the differ= 
_ ence? nothing that he has told, © There is,” ſays he, one 
glory of the ſun, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the ſtars.” And what then? nothing; except that he 
ſays that one ſtar differeth from another tar in glory, inſtead of diſ- 
tance; and he might as well have told us, that the moon did 
not ſhine ſo bright as the ſun. All this is nothing better than 
the jargon of a conjuror, who picks up phraſes he does not un- 
derſtand, to confound the credulous people who come to have 
their fortune told. Prieſts and conjurors are of the ſame trade. 
Sometimes Paul affects to be a naturaliſt, and to prove his 
ſyſtem of reſurrection from the principles of vegetation. 
„Tou fool,” ſays he, that which thou foweſt is not quickened, _ 
except it die. To which one might reply in his own language, 
and ſay, Thou fool, Paul, that which thou ſoweſt is not 
quickened, except it die not; for the grain that dies in the 
ground, never does, nor can vegetate. It is oniy the living 
grains that produce the next crop. But the metaphor, in 
any point of view, is no ſimile. It is ſucceſſion and reſurrection. 
The progreſs of an animal, from one ſtate of being to ano- 
ther, as from a worm to a butterfly, applies to the caſe; but 
this of the grain does not; and ſhews Paul to have been, wha 
he ſays of others, à fool. e . Ran A oh We 
Whether the fourteen epiſtles aſcribed to Paul were written 
by him or not, is a matter of indifference ; they are either ar- 
gumentative or dogmatical ; and as the argument is defective, 
and the dogmatical part is merely preſumptive, it ſignifies not. 
who wrote them. And the ſame may be ſaid for the remaining 
parts of the Teſtament, It is 8 upon the Epiſtles, but 5 
5 wha 
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ART 11, 
what is called the Goſpel, contained in the four books aſcribed 


to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and upon the pretended 
prophecies, that the theory of the church, calling itſelf the 


Chriſtian church, is founded. The epiſtles are dependent 
upon thoſe, and muſt follow their fate; for if the ſtory of Je- 


4 1 


ſus Chriſt be fabulous, all reaſoning founded upon 5 as a 


ſuppoſed truth, muſt fall with it. 


We know, from hiſtory, that one of the iel leaders of 
this church, Athanaſius, lived at the time the New Teſtament* 
was formed; and we know alfo, from the abſurd jargon he has 
left us, under the name of a creed, the character of the men 
who formed the New Teſtament; r we know alſo from the 
ſame hiſtory, that the authenticity of the books, of which it is 
compoſed, was denied at the time. It is upon the vote of ſuch 
as Athanaſius, that the Teſtament was decreed to be the word 
of God: and nothing can preſent to us a more ſtrange idea, 
than that of decreeing the word of God by vote. Thoſe who 
reſt their faith upon ſuch authority, put man in the place of 
God, and have no true foundation for future happineſs. Cre 
dulity, however, is not a crime; but it becomes criminal b 
reſiſting conviction. It is ſtrangling in the womb of the con- 
ſcience the efforts it makes to aſcertain truth. We thould 
never force belief upon ourſe] ves in any thing, 

I here cloſe the ſubje& on the Old Teſtament, and the New. 
The evidence I have produced, to prove them forgeries, is ex- 
tracted from the books themſelves, and acts, like a two-cdged 
| ſword, either way. If the evidence be denied, the authenticity 

of the ſcriptures is denied with it; for it is ſcripture evidence; 
and if the evidence be admitted, the authenticity of the books 
is diſproved. The contradictory impoſſibilities contained in 
the Old Teſtament, and the New, put them in the caſe of a 


man who ſwears for and againſ?. Either evidence convicts | 


him of perjury, and equally deſtroys reputation. 

Should the Bible and Teſtament hereafter fall, it is not I 
that have done it I have done no more, than extracted 
the evidence from the confuſed maſs of matters with which 


it is mixed and arranged that evidence in a point of light 
to be clearly ſeen, and eaſily comprehended : and having done 


this, I leave the reader to Judge for bimfelf, as I have 1 
for myſelf. 


# Athanaſius died, 8 to the church chronology, in the year 3 71 . 


CONCLU- 


of being all revelation. IR I Of "a 1 
Revelation then, ſo far as the term has relation between 
God and man, can only be applied to ſomething which God 
reveals of his will to man; but though the power of the Al- 
mighty, to make ſuch a communication, is neceſſarily ad- 
mitted, becauſe to that power all things are poſſible, yet, the 
thing ſo revealed (if any thing ever was revealed, and which, 


on 
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| CONCLUSION. 


In the former part of the Age of Reaſon, I have ſpoken of 


the three frauds, my/tery, miracle, and prophecy : and as I have 
ſeen nothing in any of the anſwers to that work, that in the 
leaſt affects what I have there ſaid upon thoſe ſubjects, I ſhall 


* 


not encumber this ſecond part with additions, that are not ne- 


cellarye:-- i527 


* 


I have ſpoken alſo in the ſame work upon what is called re- 


velation, and have ſhewn the abſurd miſapplication of that 


term to the books of the Old Teſtament, and the New; for 


certainly revelation is out of the queſtion in reciting any thing 
of which man has been the actor, or the witneſs. That 

which a man has done or ſeen, needs no revelation to tell him 
he has done it, or ſeen it; for he knows it already; nor to en- 

ble him to tell it, or to write it. It is ignorance, or impoſition, © . 


to apply the terms revelation in ſuch caſes; yet the Bible 
and Teſtament are claſſed under this fraudulent deſcription 


by the bye, it is impoſſible to prove) is revelation to the per- 


ſon only to whom it is made, His account of it to another is not 
_ revelation ; and whoever puts faith in that account, puts it in 
the man from whom the account comes; and that man may 


haye been deceived, or may have dreamed it; or he may be 
an impoſter, and may lie. There is no poſſible criterion 


whereby to judge of the truth of what he tells; for even the 
morality of it would be no proof of revelation. In all ſuch 
caſes, the proper anſwer would be, }/hen it is revealed to me, 
T will believe it to be revelation; but it is not, and cannot be in- 
cumbent upon me to believe it to be ' revelation before; neither is it 
proper that I ſhould take the word of man as the word of God, and 
put man in the place of Ged.“ This is the manner in which I 
have ſpoken of revelation in the former part of the Age of 


Reaſon; and which, whilſt it reverentially admits revelation as 


a poſlible thing, becauſe, as before ſaid, to the Almighty all 
things are poſlible, it prevents the impoſition of one man 
5 en (a e 
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upon another, and precludes the wicked uſe of -pretended 
revelation, 7 | 6 
But though, ſpeaking for myſelf, I thus admit the poſſibility 
of revelation ; I totally diſbelieve, that the Almighty ever did 
communicate any thing to man, by any mode of ſpeech, in 
any language, or by any kind of vifion, or appearance, or by 
any means which our ſenſes are capable of receiving, other- 
wiſe than by the univerſal diſplay of himſelf in the works of 
the creation, and by that repugnance we feel in outrſelves to 
bad actions, and diſpoſition to good ones. 
The moſt deteſtable wickedneſs, the moſt horrid cruelties, 
and the greateſt miſeries, that have afflicted the human race, 
have had their origin in this thing called revelation, or re- 
vealed religion. It has been the moſt diſhonourable belief 
againſt the character of the divinity, the moſt deſtruQive to 
_ morality, and the peace and happineſs of man, that ever was 
_ propagated ſince man began to exiſt. It is better, far better, 
that we admitted, if it were poffible, a thouſand devils to 
roam at large, and to preach publicly the doctrine of devils, 
if there were any ſuch, than that we permitted one ſuch im- 
poſtor and monſter as Mofes, Joſhua, Samuel, and the Bible 
prophets, to come with the pretended. word of God, in his 
mouth, and have credit among us. e 


* 1 


Whence aroſe all the horrid aſſaſſinations of whole nations, 
of men, women, and infants, with which the Bible is filled; - 
and the bloody perſecutions, and tortures unto death, and reli- 
gious wars, that ſince that time have laid Europe in blood 
and aſhes; whence aroſe they, but from this impious thing 
called revealed religion, and this monſtrous belief, that God | 
has ſpoken to man! The lies of the Bible have been the cauſe. 
of the one, and the lies of. the Teſtament the other. - 
Some Chriſtians pretend, that Chriſtianity was not eſtab- 
liſhed by the ſword ; but of what period of time do th 
| ſpeak? It was impoſſible that twelve men could begin with 
the ſword; they had not the power, but no ſooner were the 
| profeſſors of Chriſtianity ſufficiently powerful to employ the 
ſword, than they did ſo, and the ſtake and the faggot too; and 
Mahomet could not do it ſooner, By the ſame ſpirit that 
Peter cut off the ear of the high prieſt's ſervant, (if the ſtor 
be true,) he would cut off his head, and the head of his maſ- 
ter, had he been able. Beſides this, Chriſtianity grounds it- 
ſelf originally upon the Bible, and the Bible was eftabliſhed 
altogether by the ſword, and that in the worſt uſe of it; not 
to terrify, but to extirpate. The Jews made no converts: 
they butchered all. The Bible is the fire of the Teſtament, _ | 
1575 9 e 0 


* * 
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both are called the word of God, The Chriſtians read both 
books ; the miniſters preach from both books; and this thin 
called Chriſtianity is made up of both. It is then falſe to ſay 
that Chriſtianity was not eſtabliſhed by the ſword.  _ 
The only ſect that has nor perſecuted are the Quakers ; and 
the only reaſon that can be given for it, is, that they are ra- 
ther Deiſts than Chriſtians. They do not believe much about 


Jeſus Chriſt, and they call the ſcriptures a dead letter. Had 


they called them by a worſe name, they had been nearer the 
„„ ME OE Sor aſe aff. 
It is incumbent on every man who reverences the character 
of the Creator, and who wiſhes to leſſen the catalogue of ar. 
_ tificial miſeries, and remove the cauſe that has ſown perſe- 
cutions thick among mankind, to expel all ideas of a revealed 
religion as a dangerous hereſy, and an impious fraud, What 
is it that we have learned from this pretended thing called re- 
_ vealed religion ?—nothing that is uſeful to man, and every 
thing that is diſhonourable to his maker. What is it the Bi- 


ble teaches us ?—rapine, cruelty, and murder. What is it 
the Teſtament teaches us?—to believe that the almighty 
committed debauchery with a woman, engaged to be married 


and the belief of this debauchery is called faith. 
As to the fragments of morality that are irregularly and 


| thinly ſcattered in thoſe books, they make no part of this pre- 


| tended thing, revealed religion. They are the natural dic- 
tates of conſcience, and the bonds by which ſociety is held to- 
gether, and without which, it cannot exiſt; and are nearly 


the ſame in all religions, and in all ſocieties. The Teſta- 


ment teaches nothing new upon this ſubject; and where it at- 


tempts to exceed, it becomes mean, and ridiculous. The 


doctrine of not retaliating injuries is much better expreſſed In 
Proverbs, which is a collection as well from the Gentiles, as 
the Jews, than it is in the Teſtament. - It is there ſaid, Pro- 


verbs xxiv. ver. 21, 1f thine enemy be hungry, give him bread + 


to eat; and if he be thirfly, give him water to drink :”* but when 
* Rs ; : | 

* Acording to what is called Chriſt's ſermon on the mount in the book of Mat- 
thew, where, among ſome other good things, a great deal of this feigned morality 
is introduced, it is there expreſsly ſaid, that the doctrine of forbearance, or of not 
retaliating injuries, was not any part of the doctrine of the Fews ; but as this do- 
trine is found in Proverbs, it muſt, according to that ſtatement have been co- 
pied from the Gentiles, from whom Chriſt had learned it. Thoſe men, whom Jew- 

11h and Chriſtian idolators have abuſively called heathen, had much better and 


clearer ideas of juſtice and morality than are to be ſound in the Old Teſtament, ſo 


far as it is Jewiſh; or in the New, The anſwer of Solon on the queſtion, 
Which is the moſt perfect popular government,“ has never been exceeded b 

any man ſince his time, as containing a maxim of political morality. «+ Tha 
lays he, where the leaſt injury done to the meaneſt individual, is conſidered as an in ſult 
on the whole conſtitution . Solon lived above 500 years before Chriſt, 
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it is ſaid, as in the Teſtament, < If a man ite tber on the rigbt 
2 


cheek, turn to him the other alſo;” it is aſſaſſinating the dignity 
of forbearance, and finking man into a ſpaniel, £28 
Loving of enemies is another dogma of feigned morality, and 
has beſides no meaning. It is incumbent on man, as a mo- 
raliſt, that he does not revenge an injury; and it is equally as 


good in a political ſenſe, for there is no end to retaliation; 


each retaliates on the other, and calls it juſtice: but to love in 
proportion to the injury, if it could be done, would be to offer 
2 premium for a crime. Beſides, the word enemies is too vague 
and general to be uſed in a moral maxim, which ought always 


to be clear and defined, like a proverb. If a man be the enem 
of another from miſtake and prejudice, as in the caſe of reli- 
gious opinions, and ſometimes in politics, that man is differ- 


ent to an enemy at heart with a criminal intention; and it is 
incumbent upon us, and it contributes alſo to our own tran- 


quility, that we put the beſt conſtruction upon a thing that it 
will bear. But even this erroneous motive in him makes no 


motive for love on the other part; and to ſay that we can love 


voluntarily, and without a motive, is e and Phyſically 
impoſſible. 


Morality is injured by preſcribing to its duties. that, in 


the firſt place, are impoſſible to be performed; and, if they 
could be, would be productive of evil; or, as before ſaid, be 


premiums for crime. The maxim of doing as we would be 4 


unto does not include this ſtrange os rine of loving enemies; 


for no man expects to be loved himſelf for his crime or for 
his enmity. 


Thoſe who preach this doctrine of loving their: enemies, 


are in general the greateſt perſecutors, and they act confiſ= 
tently by ſo doing; for the doctrine is hypocritical; and it is 


natural that hypocriſy ſhould act the reverſe of what it 


preaches. For my own part, I diſown the doctrine, and con- 
ider it as a feigned or fabulous morality ; yet the man does 


not exiſt that can ſay I have perſecuted him, or any man, or 


any ſet of men, either in the American revolution, or in the 


French revolution; or that I have, in any caſe, returned evil 
for evil. But it is not incumbent on man to reward a bad 


action with a good one, or to return good for evil; and wher- 


ever it is done, it is a voluntary act, and not a duty. It is alſo 5 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that ſuch doctrine can make any part of a 


revealed religion. We imitate the moral character of the crea- 


tor by forbearing with each other, for he ſorbears with all: 
but this doctrine would imply that he loved man, not in pro- 


Portion as 2 Was Sood, but as he was bad. 
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If we confider the nature of our condition here, we muſt ſee 
there is no occaſion for ſuch thing as revealed religion, What 
is it we want to know? Does not the creation, the univerſe 
we behold, preach to us the exiſtence of an Almighty power, 
that governs and regulates the whole? And is not the evi- 
dence that this creation holds out to our ſenſes infinitely 
ſtronger than any thing we can read in a book, that any im- 
poſter might make and call the word of God? As for morality, 
the knowledge of it exiſts in every man's conſcience, © 
Here we are. The exiſtence of an Almighty power is ſuf- 
ficiently demonſtrated to us, though we cannot conceive, as 
it is impoſſible we ſhould, the nature and manner of its ex- 
iſtence. We cannot conceive how we came here ourſelves, 
and yet we know for a fact that we are here. We muſt know 
_ alſo, that the power that called us into being can, if he pleaſe, 
and when he pleaſes, call us to account for the manner in 
which we have lived here; and therefore, without ſeeking any 
other motive for the belief, it is rational to believe that he 
will, for we know before-hand that he can. The probability, 
or even poſſibility of the thing is all that we ought to know; 
for if we knew it as a fact, we ſhould be the mere ſlaves of 
terror, our belief would have no merit, and our beſt actions 

no virtage: 52: Wt „ e © 0: 
Deiſm then teaches us, without the poſſibility of being de- 
ceived, all that is neceſſary or proper to be known. The cre- 
ation is the Bible of the deiſt. He there reads, in the hand 
writing of the Creator himſelf, the certainty of his exiftance ; 

and the immutability of his power, and all other Bibles and 
Teſtaments are to-him forgeries. The probability that we 
may be called to account hereafter, will, to reflecting minds, 
have the inflnence of belief; for it is not our belief or diſ- 
belief, that can make or unmake the fact. As this is the 
ſtate we are in, and which it is proper we ſhould be in, as free 
agents, it is the fool only, and not the philoſopher, nor even 
the prudent man, that will live as if there were no God. 
But the belief of a God is ſo weakened by being mixed 
with the ſtrange fable of the Chriſtian creed, and with the wild 
adventures related in the Bible, and the obſcurity aud ob- 
ſcene nonſenſe of the Teflament, that the mind of man is be- 
wildered as in a fog, Viewing all theſe things in a confuſed 
mas, he confounds fact with fable; and as he cannot believe 
all, he feels a diſpoſition to reje all. But the belief of a God, 
isa belief diſtin from all other things, and ought not to be 
_ confounded with any. The notion of a Trinity of Gods has 

—enfeebled the belief of one God. A multiplication of * 
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acts as a diviſion of belief; and in proportion as any thing 
is divided, it is weakened, Ve; 

Religion, by ſuch means, becomes a thing of form, inſtead 
of fat; of notion, inſtead of principle; morality is baniſhed 
to make room for an imaginary thing, called faith, and this 
faith has its origin in a ſuppoſed debauchery; a man is preached 
inftead of a God; an execution is an object for gratitude; the 
preachers daub themſelves with the blood, like a troop of 
. afſaflins, and pretend to admire the brilliancy it gives them; 
they preach a humdrum fermon on the merits of the execu- 
tion; then praiſe Jeſus Chriſt for being executed, and con- 
demn the Jews for doing of it. ras He . 
A man, by hearing all this nonſenfe lumped and preached 
together, confounds the God of the creation with the imagined 
God of the Chriſtians, and lives as if there were none, _ 

Of all the ſyſtems of religion that ever were invented, there 
is none more derogatory to the Almighty, more unedifying to 
man, more repugnant to reaſon, and more contradictory in it- 


Eg felf, than this thing called Chriſtianity, - Too abſurd for be- 


hef, too impoſſible to convince, and too inconfiſtent for prac- 
rice, it renders the heart torpid, or produces only atheifts and 
fanatics. As an engine of power, it ſerves the purpoſe of deſ- 
potiſm; and as a means of wealth, the avarice of prieſts; but 
fo far as reſpects the good of man in general, it leads to no- 
thing here, or hereafter. 5 1 5 
The only religion that has not been invented, and that has 
in it every evidence of divine originality, is pure and ſimple 
deiſm. It muſt have been the firit, and will probably be the 
laſt that man believes. But pure and ſimple deiſm does not 
_ anſwer the purpoſe of defpotic governments, They cannot 


lay hold of religion as an engine, but by mixing it with 


human inventions, and making their own authority a part; 
neither does it anſwer the avarice of prieſts, but by incor- 
porating themſelves and their functions with it, and becom- 
ing, like the government, a party in the ſyſtem. It is this 
that forms the otherwiſe myſterious connection of church and 
ſtate; the church human, and the ſtate tyrannic. mh 
Were a man impreſſed as fully and as ſtrongly as he ought to 
de, with the belief of a God, his moral life would be regulated 


by the force of that belief: he would ſtand in awe of God, 


= TER himſelf, and would not do the thing that could not be 


concealed from either. To give this belief the full opportunity 
of force, it is neceſſary that it acts alone. This is deiſm. 
But when, according to the Chriſtian Trinitarian ſcheme, 
one part of God is repreſented by a dying man, and ano- 
. HEN 1 Rep ther 
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ther part, called 1225 Holy Ghoſt, by a flying pigeon, ten 
impoſfible that belief can attach itſelf to ſuch wild conceits.* 

It has been the ſcheme of the Chriſtian church, and of all the 
other invented ſyſtems of religion, to hold man in ignorance of 
the Creator, as it is of government to hold him in ignorance of 


his rights. The ſyſtems. of the one are as falſe as thoſe of the 


other, and are calculated for mutual ſupport. The ſtudy of 
theology, as it ſtands in Chriſtian churches, is the ſtudy of no- 
thing; it is founded on nothing; it reſts on no principles; 
it proceeds by no authorities; it has no data; it can demon- 
ſtrate nothing; and admits of no concluſion. Not any thing 
can be ſtudied as a ſcience, without our being in poſſeſſion of 
the principles upon which: it is founded 25 as this is not 
the caſe with Chriſtian TREPIOeys it is therefore the ſtudyof ; 
nothing. 
Inſtead then off ſtudying theology, as is now done, out of N 
the Bible and Teſtament, the meanings of which books are 
always controverted, and the authenticity of which is diſprov- 
ed, it is neceſſary that we refer to the Bible of the creation. 
The principles we diſcover there, are eternal, and of divine 
origin: they are the foundation of all the ſcience that exiſts. 
in the world, and muſt be the foundation of theology. 
We can know. God only through his works. We cannot 
: bers a conception of any one attribute, but by following ſome 


principle that leads to it. We have only a confuſed idea of 


his power, if we have not the means of comprehending ſome- 
thing of its immenſity. We can have no idea of his wiſdom, 
but by knowing the order and manner in which it acts. The 
principles of ſcience lead to this knowledge; for the Creator 5 
of man is the Creator of ſcience, and it is through that me- 
dium that man can ſee God, as it were, face to face. 
Could a man be placed in a ſituation, and endowed with 
power of viſion, to behold at one view, and to contemplate de- 
Bene the. ſtructure of the univerfe, to mark the move- 
ments of the ſeveral planets, the cauſe of their varying appear- 
ances, the unerring order in which they revolve, even to the 
remoteſt comet, their connections and dependance on each 
other, and to know the ſyſtem of laws eſtabliſhed by the 
Creator, that governs and regulates the whole; he would then 
conceive far beyond what any eee can teach him, 


1 he book called the book of Matthew, fa s, chaps i iii. ver. 16, that the Holy 
Ghoſt deſcended in the ſhape of A dove, It might as well haye ſaid a gooſe; the 
creatures are equally harmleſs, and the one is as much a nonſenſical lie as the 
other. The ſecond: of acts, ver. 2, 3, ſays, that it deſcended in a mighty 5 0 
wind," in the ſhape of clowen tongues ; ; e it Was doven texts. 1 nd 
| my 1s 115. 97 Ee wits s 7 wizards hf 
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the power, the wiſdom, the vaſtheſs, the munificence of the 


Creator: he would then ſee, that all the knowledge man has 
of ſcience, and that all the mechanical arts, by which he 
renders his fituation comfortable here, are derived from that 
ſource : his mind, exalted by the ſcene, and convinced by the 


fact, would increaſe in gratitude, as it increaſed in knowledge: 


his religion or his worſhip would become united with his im- 
provement as a man; any employment he followed, that had 
connection with the principles of the,creation, as every thing 


df apriculture, of ſcience, and of the mechanical arts has, 


would teach him more of God; and of the gratitude he owes 


to him, than any theological Chriſtian ſermon he now hears. 
Great objects in Hire great thoughts; great munificence excites 


great gratitude; but the grovelling tales and doctrines of the 
Bible and the Teſtament are fit only to excite contempt. 
Though man cannot arrive, at leaſt in this life, at the ac- 


tual ſcene I have deſcribed, he can demonſtrate it; becauſe 


he has knowledge of the principles upon which the creation is 
conſtructed. We know that the greateſt works can be re- 
preſented in model, and that the univerſe can be repreſented 
by the fame means. The ſame principles by which we mea- 

ſure an inch, or an acre of ground, will meaſure to millions 
in extent. A circle of an inch diameter has the ſame geome- - 
trical properties as # circle that would circumſcribe the uni- 


verſe. The ſame properties of a triangle, that will demon- 
ſtrate upon paper the courſe of a ſhip, will do it on the ocean; 


and when applied to what are called the heavenly bodies, will 


_ aſcertain, to a minute, the time of an eclipſe, though thoſe 
bodies are millions of miles diſtant from us. This knowledge 
Is of divine origin; and it is from the Bible of the creation 


that nian has learned it, and not from the ſtupid Bible of the 
WY „ n 1 1 of w es. 
church, that teaches man nothing... 
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All the knowledge man has of ſcience and of machinery, by 


the aid of which his exiftence is rendered comfortable upon 


The Bible-makers have undertaken to give us, in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, 

an account of the creation; and in doing this, they have demonſtrated nothing 
but their ignor-nce. They make there to have been three days and three nights, 
evenings and mornings, before there was a ſun; when it is the preſence or ab- 
ſence of the ſun that is the cauſe of day and night, and what is called his riſing and 


ſetting that of morning and evening. Beſides, it is a puerile and pitiful idea, to 


ſuppoſe the Almight᷑y 1 Let there be light. It is the imperative manner of 
ſpeaking that à conjurer uſes, when he ſays to his cups and balls, Preſto, be gone, 


and moſt probably has been taken from it; as Moſes and his rod is à conjurer and 


his wand. Longinus calls this expreſſion the ſublime; and by the fame. rule, that 


of the conjurer is ſublime, too, for the. manner of ſpeaking is expreſſively and 


grammatically the ſame, When authors and critics talk of the ſublime, they ſce 
not how nearly it borders on the ridiculous. The ſublime of the critics, like 


ſome parts of Edmund Burk's ſublime and beautiful,/is-likea Wind-mill juſt xi ble 1 


in a fog, Which imagination might diſtort into a flying mountain; or an archangel: 
or a flock of wild geeſe. | | 4 AK | 
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eearth, and without which he would be ſcarcely diſtin uiſhable 
in appearance and condition from a common animal, comes 


from the great machine and ſtructure of the univerſe, The 


| coriſtant and unwearied obſervations of our anceſtors, upon | 


the movements and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, in what 
are ſuppoſed to have been the early ages of the world, have 


brought this knowledge upon earth. It is not Moſes and the 


prophets, nor Jeſus Chriſt, nar bis apoſtles, that have done it. 


The Almighty. is the great mechanic of the creation, the firſt 
 . philoſopher, and original teacher of all ſcience. | Let us then 
learn to reverence our maſter, and not forget the labours of 


our anceſtors. | 


ven 


Had we at this day no knowledge of machinery, and were 
it poſſible that man could have a view, as I have before de- 
| of the univerſe, he 
ding ſome at leaſt of 
the idea ſo conceived, 
would progreſſively advance in practice. Or could a model 


| ſcribed, of the ſtructure and machine 
would ſoon conceive the idea of conſtructi 
the mechanical works we now have; and 


of the univerſe, ſuch as is called an orrery, be preſented before 
him, and put in motion, his mind would arrive at the ſame 


idea. Such an object, and ſuch a ſubject, would, whilſt it 


improved him in knowledge uſeful to himſelf as a man and a 


member of ſociety, as well as entertaining, afford far better 


matter for impreſſing him with a knowledge of, and a belief 
in the Creator, and of the reverence and gratitude that man 
owes to him, than the ſtupid texts of the Bible and the Teſta- 


ment, from which, be the talents of the preacher what they 
may, only ſtupid ſermons can be preached. If man muſt 
preach, let him preach ſomething that is edifying, and from 


texts that are known to be true. 


The Bible of the creation is inexhauſtable in texts. Every 


part of ſcience, whether connected with the geometry of the 
univerſe, with the ſyſtems of animal and vegetable life, or with 
the properties of inanimate matter, is a text as well for devo- 


tion as for philoſophy; for gratitude, as for human improve- 
ment. It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that if ſuch a revolution in 


the ſyſtem of religion take place, every preacher ought to be a 
philoſopher. 


ſchool of ſcience. 3 908 | 
It has been by wandering from tbe immutable laws of 


ſcience, and the light reaſon, and ſetting up an invented 
thing called revealed religion, that ſo many wild and blaſ- 

phemous conceits have been formed of the Almighty. The 
Jews have made him the aſſaſſin of the human ſpecies, tomake 
room for the religion of the Jews. The Chriſtians have 
made him the murderer of himſelf, and the founder of a new 


religion | 
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religion e ſuperſede and erpel the Jewiſh en And d 
find pretence. and admiſſion for theſe things; they muſt have 
ſuppoſe his power or his wiſdom imperfect, or his Will 
changeable; and the changeableneſs of the will is the im- 
- Pg, f- the judgementg.» The philoſopher knows that 
_ the Jaws of the Creator have never chan ged, with reſpect 4 
e to the principles of ſcience, or the properties of 'miat= © 
Why then is it to be Tuppoſed wn have -> mn, ok 
8 reſpe & to. man? e lf bn 8 35 
- vl CONE the ſubject. * 1 88 is. all 45 Werse | 
going parts of this work that the Bible and Teſtament are 
impoſitiogs and forgeries z-and I leave the evidence I have 
produced ia proof of it, to be refuted, if any one can doit; 
and I leave the ideas, that are ſu geſted in the conclufion o 
the work, to reſt on the wind of "me reader; certain as 1 am; 
that when opinions ae free, either in matters of government 
en * PE: ma een powerfully prevail. 
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